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Notes. 
GRAND BOOK SALE A.D. 1791. 

During the last days of March in the year above- 
mentioned there appears to have taken place, in 
London, a very important sale of 640 lots of book 
Tarities sent over from Paris. 

_In the copy of the catalogue before me, printed 
(in French) at Paris in 1790, a MS. note upon the 

page mentions that the auction was held in 
the great hall in Conduit Street, opposite the 
Chapel, Hanover Square: “Dans la grande salle 
de Conduit Street, vis-’-vis la Chapelle Hanover 
Square.” MS. contemporary notes of prices and 
purchasers are carried on throughout this catalogue; 
and there are 80 many points, interesting from a 
bibliomaniac’s view, as connected with either the 
Works dispersed or the buyers, or for comparison 
With figures ruling at more recent sales, that I trust 
fom may be found for the following notes and ex- 


The names of purchasers include those of His 
Majesty, Earl Spencer, Viscount Stormont, the 
mikes of Grafton and Marlborough, Lord Moira, 
Sir William Burrell, Mr. Heber, Mr. Beckford, 
req Stanley, Lord Ossory, Earl Granard, &c., 

es those of M. Laurent (apparently a book- 

at Paris, and connected with the sale of the 
catalogue), M. Noél, M. Molini, and others, buying 





perhaps as professional agents; and it seems evi- 
dent, from the above list, that the sale created 
much attention, and that a highly fashionable com- 
pany gathered round the rostrum, although, of 
course, it does not follow that every purchaser 
himself bid for his acquisitions, 

Earl Spencer’s literary tastes led him to secure 
thirteen lots, at a cost of about 312/.; his Lordship’s 
dearest acquisition being No. 328, the works of 
Petrarch, for which the price paid was 1161. 11s. 
The catalogue thus descants upon the merits and 
flavour of this typographical bonne bouche :— 

“Opere di Francesco Petrarcha; senza lwogho, 1514, 
mar. r. douwblé de tabis et étui ; ImpRIMsé SUR VELIN, 

“ Exemplaire sans prix, avec grand nombre de minia- 
tures charmantes. II passoit pour constant 4 Florence, 
ou je l’ai acheté, qu’il avoit été imprimé 4 part, probable- 
ment pour quelqu’un des Médicis, et sur les corrections 
de l’édition de 1514 ; car les fautes ne s'y trouvent pas, 
et ilne m’a pas été possible d’en découvrir une seule. La 
parfaite conservation de ce livre précieux démontre com- 
bien ses possesseurs ont été sensibles a sa valeur. P * * *.” 

(MS. note in catalogue under the above: “ Minia- 
tures par Julio Clovio.”) 

The next in importance among his Lordship’s 
lots was No. 145, for which 56l. 14s. were dis- 
bursed. This purchase consisted of— 

“ L’art de connoitre et d’apprécier les miniatures des 
anciens manuscrits; par M. l’abbé Rive, avec 30 tableaux 
enluminés, copiés d'aprés les plus beaux manuscrits qui 
se trouvoient dans la bibliothéque de M. le duc de la 
Valli¢re et d’autres précieux cabinets. Exemplaire peint 
SUR VELIN. 

**M. l’abbé Rive se proposoit de donner une disserta- 
tion sur les manuscrits enluminés pour accompagner ces 
dessins ; mais jusqu’ici ayant des raisons qui l’empéchent 
d’en gratifier le public, il en a donné la description en 
manuscrit (le seul qui existe) au propriétaire de ce superbe 
exemplaire.” 

No. 240, costing 311. 10s., was:— 

“ Les faicts, dictes et ballades de maitre Alain Chartier ; 
Paris, Pierre le Caron, sans date, in fol. velours vert ; 
IMPRIME SUR VELIN. 

“Exemplaire qui ne laisse rien 4 desirer; pour la 
grandeur des marges, la peinture des miniatures et de 
toutes les lettres capitales ; la finesse des lignes rouges 
qui divisent chaque ligne, démontre combien on a été 
engagé a le rendre précieux. I] est dans sa reliure origi- 
nale parfaitement bienconservé ; il a appartenu 4 Claude 
d'Urfé: l’édition passe pour étre de l’année 1484. Voyez 
Bibliographie, N° 2999.” 

No. 188, to obtain which Lord Spencer expended 
291. 18s. 6d., was a collection of Classical authors, 
in 4to., printed by Baskerville, viz., Virgil (origi- 
nal edition), Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, &c., 
seven vols. in 4to., bound in red morocco ; and a 
note in the catalogue says (in French), the Virgil 
is embellished by original plates by Hollar, and by 
those of Ponce, after Louterbourg (sic), the finest 
proofs ; to the Horace has been added the fine 
plates engraved by Pine,* and the medallion of the 
poet by Worlidge. 


* In Stanley’s Bryan, ed. 1858, at p. 575, I find it 
recorded that Mr. John Pine executed “a superb edition 
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No. 608, Mabillon, “ De re diplomatica, libri 6, 
Paris, 1681,” and “ Ejusdem Supplementum, Paris, 
1704,” 2 vols. fol., red morocco, described as a 
splendid specimen on large paper, and as the copy 
of Colbert, to whom this work was dedicated, was 
secured by the Earl for 211. 

No. 140, purchased for 191. 5s., is thus described: 

“ Cours d’hippiatrique ; traité complet de la médicine 
des chevaux, orné de 65 planches gravées avec soin, et 
coloriées par l’auteur (M. la Fosse) ; Paris, 1772, in fol. 
mar. r. d.s.t. ; ils’est vendu chez M. le Duc de la Valliere, 
131 liv. 19 s.” 

The remainder of the “Spencerian ” lots call for 
no special comment, except perhaps No. 179, an 
Anacreon on vellum, the 8vo. Augsburg ed. of 
1706, which became his Lordship’s property for 
the sum of 41, 2s. 

One acquisition (No. 222) was made for His 
Majesty’s library, being the folio first edition, 
Venice, 1472, of Titus Calphurnius, and works of 
Ausonius, &c., bound up with it. The price paid 
was 27/. 6s. 

No. 13, “ Officium beats Mari Virginis,” 4to., 
MS. on vellum, realized 1091. 4s., the purchaser 
being M. Laurent. In the descriptive note the 
compiler of the catalogue says:— 

“To the rare merit of its most perfect execution, it 
unites moreover that of having been made for Francis L., 
King of France, and of being decorated on all its pages 
with the device and initial of that monarch, viz., the letter 
F crowned, and the salamander couched upon flames.” 

Besides capitals, garlands, &c., twelve large and 
admirable miniatures are noticed, and the subjects 
described ; but one only, the Annunciation, is 
ascribed to the time of Francis I. Another subject, 
a St. Nicolas, is followed by a prayer written by 
the celebrated “Jarry” (of whom anon). This 
MS. sold at the La Valliére sale for 3,000 livres. 

No. 14 sold for 73/. 10s. It is described as 
“ Heures de Notre Dame,” written by hand, 1647, 
by Jarry, a Parisian, in 8vo., bound in black sha- 
green, and with two gold clasps. The detailed 
note at the foot of the catalogued title goes on to 
say of this MS.:— 

“This book of hours is a chef-d’wuvre of writing and 
painting. That famous Jarry (Nicolas), who has not 
yet had his equal in the art of writing, has surpassed 

imself, and has proved that the regularity, neatness, and 
precision of engraved characters can be imitated by the 
pen to a degree of perfection almost inconceivable.” 

The MS. was executed for Francis de Beauvilliers, 
first Duke de St. Aignan, and contained his por- 
trait and six other miniatures, all by an unknown 
artist, who however, says the detailed note, must 
have been one of the most famous of the age of 
Louis XIV. After the death of Paul Hypolite de 
Beauvilliers, the volume passed, in 1776, to the 
Duke de la Valliére. 





of Horace, the text engraved, and illustrated with ancient 
bas-reliefs and gems ’’; and I assume that these are the 
plates alluded to in the catalogue. 





No. 15, another MS., an “ Office de la Vierge,” 
purchased by Mr. Turner for 1101. 5s., must be 
noticed as containing thirty-nine miniatures (with 
other minor illuminations), of which one, stated to 
be a very fine example, was painted by Picart.* 

Under the head of “ Natural History,” there 
appear to have been some splendid works, which 
fetched full prices ; ex. gra.— , 

No. 93, Plants, painted in miniature by Aubriet, 
realized 451. 3s., and was bought by — Barrow. 
The thirty illustrations were painted on vellum, 
from Nature, by Claude Aubriet, painter of plants, 
&c., in miniature style, and draughtsman to the 
Gardens of the King. The works of this artist are 
rare, so says the descriptive note, “as the greatest 
portion of his drawings were made for the King, 
and are deposited in the Royal Library.” This 
volume realized at the La Valliére sale 1,100 livres: 
at that of M. de Liman, 1,200 livres. 

Aubriet also painted the fifty-three illustrations 
to Lot No. 110, a folio of butterflies, plants, and 
flowers, which was bought by Mr. Turner for 
112/. 7s. This work had fetched at the La Valliére 
sale 3,000 livres, and subsequently 3,430 at the 
auction of M. de Liman’s collection. 

Another book of birds by the same hand, Lot 116, 
was disposed of for 851. 1s. 

1471. was paid by the Duke of Marlborough for 
Lot 102, a treatise on fruit-trees by Duhamel du 
Monceau, Paris, 1768, 2 vols. in 4to., with illustra- 
tions, painted from Nature, by M. Parocel the elder,t 
who signed each drawing; and the same nobleman 
disbursed 1731. 5s. to secure Lot 134, which is 
described as a “Recueil de tableaux peints par 
Agricola,” t in folio, the subjects being different 
objects of Natural History, catalogued as “a work 
for the highest appreciation.” It contained twenty- 
six drawings of shells, insects, and plants. 

3rief notices of some six or eight other con- 
spicuous lots are all with which I propose further 
to tax the patience of readers of “N. &Q.” I 
continue with 

No. 242, “ Contes de la Fontaine,” full of minia- 
tures, &c., 2 vols. in 4to., depicted as “a MS. 
incomparable for the genius and execution of the 
drawings”; “an assemblage of precious miniatures 
worthy of ornamenting the finest cabinet”; “ the 
writing by Monchaussé, and the miniatures by the 
famous Marolles.” These two volumes ran up to 
the high figure of 315/., the purchaser being the 
M. Laurent already mentioned, who may either 
have bought them on commission for some Conti- 
nental amateur, or (assuming him to be the book- 
seller of the Rue de Ja Harpe named in the 
catalogue) on speculation for the shelves of his own 
emporium. The names of Monchaussé and Marolles, 


——— 





* Qy., by Stephen or Bernard! 
+ Parocel, Joseph, 1648-1704. — ain 
Tt Qy., Christopher Ludwig Agricola, 1667-1719. 
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calligraphist and artist, are, I regret to own, those 
of worthies hitherto unknown to me. 

No. 362, “ Daphnis et Chloé,” with twenty-nine 
miniatures after the original designs of the Regent 
and of Coypel,* Paris, 1787, printed on vellum. 
This lot realized 521. 10s., presumably on account 
of the combination of printing on vellum with 
illustrations by hand, among which pictorial adorn- 
ments there figured no doubt the notorious “ petits 
pieds,” a composition by the Duc d’Orléans. 

A very fine collection of De Bry’s “ Voyages,” 
Frankfort, Wechel’s type, 1590 and following years, 
—sixty parts bound in twenty-four volumes; citron 
morocco ; described as “a specimen set of the 
greatest beauty; the formation commenced by 
rAbbé Rotelin, continued after his death by M. 
Paris de Meyzieu, and subsequently by a third 
possessor, who out of two superb copies made up 
this one set,”—was sold for 2101., and was also 
secured by M. Laurent. An exceedingly full table 
of contents of this lot, 486, is given. 

No. 543, “Les Grands Chroniques de France” 
(dites les Chroniquesde SaintDenys); Paris, Antoine 
Verard, 1493, 3 vols. in folio, velours rouge; printed 
on vellum. Each capital letter illuminated with 
gold, and the whole work containing 953 minia- 
tures, thirteen the size of the page, and 940 four 
inches by three ; from the library of Claude d’Urfé. 
M. Laurent purchased this set of Chronicles for 
the sum of 151/. 4s. 

The same gentleman paid 242/. 11s. for the 
works of Piranesi, Lot 602, in 17 vols. folio. 

Lastly, 1917. 2s. was given by — Barrow for 
Bartoli and Rive’s “Recueil de Peintures Antiques,” 
Paris, 1783, 3 vols. folio, printed on vellum. 
This example seems to have been decorated with 
miniatures and original drawings; and it is stated 
that the price paid to the famous De Rome for the 
binding was 450 livres. 

In conclusion, I may observe that the 640 lots 
realized the large sum of 6,7551.; and I would be 
glad to ascertain how these figures compare with 
those of book-sales of rarities in more recent years, 
say for instance, with the Libri sale. Perhaps Mr. 
Quaritch, or some other experienced bookseller, 
would give information on this point ; and, if a 
query be admissible at the close of a note, I would 
ask whether any of the newspapers or magazines of 
1791 make mention of this sale of the books of the 
library (quoting from the catalogue) of M. P * * *? 

CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 

SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Crupetive, II. 3: Mary-sups (4 §. xii. 
243, 283.)—I should think there was very little 
difficulty in asserting that Shakspeare’s “ winking 
..* Probably Charles Antoine, who etched modish sub- 
Jects, according to Stanley's Bryan’s Dictionary of En- 
gravers, &c., and died in 1752. 




















Mary-buds” are marigolds, but which of the 
marigolds he means of course nobody can settle 
ss and there is no need to settle it at all. 
ivery one of them is classed by Withering under 
the genus Syngenesia, and the daisy comes under 
the same head. 

Goud-wortel is Dutch for marigold ; goldmair is 
the Welsh ; but, curiously enough, the Gaelic is 
lus Mairi, Mary’s plant (v. Wedgwood). Wither- 
ing is at a stand to know why all the poets have 
connected it with melancholy associations :— 

“ As emblem of my heart's sad grief, 
: Of flowers the marigold is chief.” 
t— 
** Goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping.” 
“* Keeps sad vigils like a cloistered nun.” 

Geo. Wither describes her when the sun de- 
clines :-— 

“She droops and mourns, 

Bedewed, as ’twere in tears, till he returns.” 
The flower, in this respect, behaves just like the 
daisy, and is a tournesol, solsequium, soulci. 
Brachet describes scientifically the change of every 
letter in the word. The truth is that almost every 
flower in the world turns to the sun when it has g 
single stem exposed to the radiation. The very 
exhalation of its juices and scents acts as a 
mechanical traction towards day’s eye—the sun ; 
and all the flower-cups, whose formation permits, 
have a mechanical tendency to close when the 
juices sink inward to the central channels, and so 
contract the fibres. This is analogous to the 
heart’s action in animal life, and creates the 
diurnal circulation. 

Aurum Marie, Skinner writes, a colore floris 
luteo. The allusion is to Mary Magdalen, not to 
the Virgin Mary ; and the French hymn, Fleur de 
Marie, is, perhaps, either modern, and so lost to 
the true symbolism, or else, if ancient, it has been 
supposed to refer to the daisy, when, in reality, it 
referred more truly to the Great White Ox-eye, or 
moon daisy, called Maudlinwort. 

A curious point arises here. The Greek Mag- 
dalene has been rendered by the vulgar into 
English as Maudeleyne—weeping-eyed, or Maudlin, 
and so the painters of the old church always repre- 
sent her with weeping eyes, swollen and red. This 
explains Withering’s difficulty of the plant’s em- 
blematic sadness. But the oddity of coincidences 
is not at anend here, for the French souci means, 
though derived from quite another origin, care, 
anxiety, from soucier, sollicitare ; so that every way 
the plant is sorrowful of import. 

With regard to its opening and shutting with 
the sun, it is well to renew acquaintance with the 
beautiful lines of Cleveland :— 

“The marigold, whose courtier’s face 

Echoes the sun, and doth unlace 

Her at his rise.” 

C. A. W. 
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Mr. Nicnorson is right in saying that the 
French use “ Marguerite ” for daisy ; but it is as a 
— name for several flowers which French 

ists describe as “plante corymbifére a fleurs 
terminales solitaires, dont il y a plusieurs a 
The daisy, or “Petite Marguerite,” is usually dis- 
tinguished as “La Piquerette.” The Marguerite 
is a larger flower, yet still white, with a yellow 
centre. I have read somewhere that the china- 
aster was likewise called “ Marguerite,” after the 
sister of Francis I., in whose reign it is said to 
have been introduced into France. The “ Mar- 
erite” must, however, have been then a white 
lower, as Ronsard, in his translation of the Latin 
verses by Jan d’Aurat, on the death of “ La Reine 
Marguerite,” says— 
“ Ainsi Marguerite fachée 
De sa robe humaine entachée.” 
In which there is probably also an allusion to the 
first meaning of Marguerite, “Pearl,” from the 
Greek. 

Perhaps the original Latin, which is, I think, 
given in the folio Ronsard in the British Museum, 
might throw some light upon this. 

Then was the marigold first introduced into 
England? Was it when Henry VIIL.’s sister Mary 
was Princess of England? Raurn N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


If only for the sake of reviving a most pleasing 
recollection, may I be allowed to refer to that 
beautiful poetic moral, The Marigold, by George 
Wither, who for a brief space was contemporary 
with Shakspeare. The didactic part of this poem 
thus describes the Mary-buds :— 

“ When with a serious musing I behold 

The grateful and obsequious marigold, 

How duly every morning she displays 

Her open breast, when Titan spreads his rays ; 

How she observes him in his daily walk, 

Still bending towards him her small slender stalk ; 

How, when he down declines, she droops and mourns 

Bedewed as ’twere with tears, till he returns ; 

And how she veils her flowers when he is gone, 

As if she scorned to be looked on 

By an inferior eye, or did contemn 

To wait upon a meaner light than him—’ 
I can also add my own testimony to that of 
W. F. F., from personal observation, that the 
marigold does shut its eyelids with the close of 
day, and open them again with the dawn of 
morning. Royte Entwiste, F.R.HL.S. 

Farnworth, Bolton. 


“A ROWAN-TREE, Witcn” (4% §, xii. 244.)— 
Mr. EntwIse’s conjecture is by no means new 
to commentators, although it is not favoured by 
them. Loudon, in the Arboretum Britannicum, 

uotes from Miss Kent’s Sylvan Sketches, p. 251, 
the following passage, which curiously resembles 
Mr. EntTWISLE’s note :— 

“In former times, this tree [Pyrus ancuparia] was 
supposed to be possessed of the property of driving away 


’ 





witches and evil spirits ; and this property is recorded in 
one of the stanzas of a very ancient song called The 
Laidly Worm of Spindleston Haughs. [Here follows the 
verse as quoted by Mr. Extwistz.] The last line of this 
stanza leads to the true reading of a line in Shakspeare’s 
tragedy of Macbeth. The sailor's wife, on the witch's 
requesting some chestnuts, hastily answers, ‘A rown- 
tree, witch !’ but all the editions have it, ‘ Aroint thee, 
witch !’ which is nonsense, and evidently an error.” 

I find a similar reading, “ I’ve raun-tree, witch,” 
suggested by S. H., in Gent. Mag., liv. 731 (1784). 
According to Boswell’s edition of Malone’s Shak- 
speare, the reading “A rown-tree, witch,” originated 
with “ Mr. Perry of the Morning Chronicle.” 

JAMES BRITTEN. 


For a very careful consideration of this expression, 
I would refer Mr. Entwiste to Hone’s Ancient 
Mysteries Described, &c., London, 1823, p. 138. 
Hone considers the word aroint should be read 
arougt. He discusses the matter in connexion with 
Hearne’s print of the descent into Hell. 

W. H. Parrersoy, M.R.LA. 
Belfast. 





Txos. Orw1y.—In the specimen page which ac- 
companies Mr. Arber’s proposal for printing the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company, I notice an 
entry, under date 7th May, 1593, which has in- 
terested me. The entry I refer to is in these 
words (the list of books need not be quoted) :— 

“Tho. Orwin. Entred for his copies by assent of a 
Court holden this Day, these bookes folowinge which were 
first kingstons and after Georgie] Robinsons, whose 
widowe the said Orwin hath married.”—V* viij". 

When George Robinson died, I cannot tell ; but 
I think, from the following entry in the Extracts 
from the Registers of the Stationers’ Company, 
(Shaks. Soc., vol. ii. p. 222), under date 28th Nov., 
1586, there can be little doubt that he was alive 
in that year :-— 

“‘George Robinson. Rd. of him, for printinge Sir 
Phillip Sydneys Epytaphe, that was of late Lord 
Governour of Flushinge,” &c.—Vj* 

Thomas Orwin could not then have married 
George Robinson’s widow sooner than 1587. 
this as it may, not many years elapsed ere Mrs. 
Orwin again became a widow, for we find (and 
I have no doubt she is the same person) that 
Zepheria was printed at London “ by the Widdowe 
Orwin, for N. L. and John Busbie, 1594.” Mrs. 
Orwin was still a widow in 1596, as we learn from 
the title-page to B. Griffin's Fidessa, which was 
printed in that year. I trust Mr. Arber’s proposal 
will meet with all encouragement, and be crowned 
with complete success. S. 


InrerNAL Ryme in Earty Enciisn VERSE.— 
A very curious specimen of this has been just 
brought under my notice by the Rev. Barton 
Lodge and Mr. Skeat, in the former gentleman's 
edition of the early fifteenth-century translation of 
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Palladius de re rusticd, for the Early English Text 
Society in 1872. The poem is in Chaucer's seven- 
line stanza, ababb,cc ; but to Book IV. %. 139), and 
the subsequent books, the unknown Englisher of 
the poem puts an eight-line epilogue,* ryming 
ababb,cbe; and all of these epilogues have central 
more or less. One has three in each line, 
and exhibits the following scheme of rymes :— 
This Iuy] is doon. 
August 
I must 
begynne. 
O tryne and oon, 
God Lorde, 
recorde 
the, 
That sensis spille, 
or pointe 
disioynt, 
be th’rynne,t 
Is not my wille; 
and yitt 
in it 
is she 
Myne ignoraunce : 
And whi, 
not I; 
but he, 
That she myschaunce, 
he pricke 
or nycke 
it ther, 
Thi prince, 
mene, 
as mene 
or nought it be 
He rynce, 
if Aust 
be faust 
nygh September. 

The sense suffers from the involvedness of the 
rymes ; but something can be made out: “ And 
why, I know not; but he, what she (my ignorance) 
mischances (or mistakes), may he prick or nick it 
ther (hit the mistake)—thy prince, I mean—as 
mean or nought it may be, may he rinse (or cor- 
rect it) if August be propitious, near September.” 
The stanza probably imitates some French or Italian 
one, in which the flexibility of the neo-latin tongue 
enabled the writer to preserve both sense and 
ryme. F. J. F. 


Ayticipation oF THE FUTURE oF AUSTRALIA. 
—Political prophets should take warning from the 
anonymous author of A Serious Admonition to the 
Public on the intended Thief-Colony at Botany 
Bay. London, 1786. The writer considers it 
madness to establish another colony while “the 
country is still smarting for a war with her old 
colonies, whom she finds herself unable to keep in 
dependence,” and believes that the only result of 


in han y- p. 141, has also an eight-line stanza of 
+t MS. therynne. 


a settlement would be the speedy formation of an 
independent piratical state, which would rival the 
glories of the Buccaneers. If, on the other hand, 
the connexion with the mother country is not 
severed, it would only promote smuggling at home 
and increase the trade of foreigners carried on by 
Englishmen and English property under false 
colours. The pamphlet is evidently written in the 
interests of the Eust India - and the 
author quotes the opinion of Mr. Alexander 
Dalrymple, who had been consulted by the 
Company a year previously upon a proposed 
settlement at Norfolk Island :— 

“The establishment of a colony in that quarter, 
wherever it be fixed, must have a view to New Holland: 
and if an European colony be established on that ex- 
tensive country, it is obvious it must become very soon 
independent, and I will add, very dangerous to England. 

“Tn most new established colonies, men devote them- 
selves to husbandry ; but the we consequences of 
a colony in New Holland would be their addicting them- 
selves to piratical excursions among the islands on the 
coast of China. The long tranquility of the Chinese has 
so enervated them, that an European vessel of 100 tons 
could capture the largest and richest junk of the Chinese ; 
or the crew might land with impunity and commit the 
greatest excesses. The fatal consequences liable to 
ensue, are too obvious to — much discussion. The 
regular trade at Canton would be subject to demands for 
indemnification beyond the extent of the whole property. 
.... It therefore becomes the Company, as the 
guardians of the public welfare, to oppose every 
attempt to break in upon the exclusive charter, more 
essentially necessary now we have such an interest at 
stake in India.” 

The author proposes to form a convict settlement 
at Tristan da Cunha. C. Extiot Browne. 


“PartiaL.”—*N. & Q.” should lend its in- 
fluence to prevent the abuse of this word. The 
word “ partially” is now constantly used as synony- 
mous with “ partly ” or “in part,” and, so far as I 
am aware, there is no justification for such uses. 
“Partial” really means “not impartial,” and 
nothing more or less. Hic ET UBIQUE. 


Kitmavurs.—Kilmaurs was erected into a Burgh 
of Barony in the time of James V., at the instance 
of Cuthbert, Earl of Glencairn, and William his 
son, Lord Kilmaurs. By charter, dated 15th Nov., 
1577, the 51. land of Kilmaurs was disposed by 
the earl and his son to forty feuars in feu farm 
and free burgage, giving liberty for all kinds of 
trades ; the only conditions are “that all vendible 
goods, consisting of meal, beer, malt, wheat, corn, 
lint, wool, sheep, cattle, horse, flesh, fish, and 
whatsoever merchandise is in our said Barony in 
all time coming shall be first presented to the 
common market in our said burgh in barony fore- 
said. And no woman, succeeding to an inheritance 
in the said burgh, shall marry without our special 
licence.” Kilmaurs plant, sprout, blade, applied 
early in the present century to the young men of 





$ MS. (as printed) yet. 





this place. The burgh land was famous through- 
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out Nithsdale, Clydesdale, Galloway, and Ayrshire 
for kail or cabbage plants, which districts were 
supplied from Kilmaurs. Hence the two first 
names. The last arose from its cutlery. According 
to their own historian, the breakfast “knives made 
here were superior to any of the kind made in 
Sheffield or Birmingham. The blade is of the 
best metal, neatly shaped, finely polished, and set 
in a haft (handle) of tortoise-shell or stained horn, 
girt with silver virlets.” The keen edge required 
for these knives gave rise to the expression, 
speaking of a man of acute understanding and of 
quickness of action, “ sharp asa Kilmaurs whittle.” 
A good story is told of an old Presbyterian 
clergyman, who had to address the congregation 
after a young divine who had delivered a very 
Jlowery discourse, and affected an English pronun- 
ciation—he said : “ My frien’s, we have had a great 
deal of fine English ware amang us the day, but 
aiblins (probably, very likely) my Kilmaurs whittle 
will cut as sharply as ony English blade,” meaning 
that his Scotch would be as effective with the 
people and better understood. XXX. 


Basan’s “ DicTIONNAIRE DES GRAVEURS,” AND 
NaGuer’s “Kitystiter Lexicon.”—]I bought lately 
the first edition of Basan’s Dictionnaire, Paris, 
1767, which is quite a curiosity in the way of 
“Errata.” It is a small octavo of 592 pages, 
divided, without any apparent reason, into two 


parts. Between page 1 and page 264 there are 29 
errata. We are then told that the pages are 


wrongly numbered, and that which should have 
been 265 is to be counted as 245 bis; but that if 
we follow such numeration we shall arrive safely 
at the end of the volume. Before, however, we 
reach it there are 52 additional errata, making in 
all 51. Even in these there are many mistakes. 
The paper and type are worthy of the printing; 
and to make the blundering complete, the binder 
has misplaced many of the pages. What renders 
all this more remarkable is that Basan was not 
only a well-known French engraver, but also one 
of the principal compilers in Paris of art cata- 
logues in the reign of Louis XV. Basan has 
nevertheless, I believe, the merit of having been 
the first to attempt such a Dictionary ; still the 
difference between his Dictionnaire and the 
marvellous Lexicon of Nagler is very striking. 
Moreover, I have been assured, by a person who 
knew Nagler, that he executed his great work 
without assistance. If that was so, the book isa 
most wonderful proof of German knowledge and 


perseverance. Ratpu N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Bees.—In Cumberland they still have a notion 
that when bees die the owner of them will die also. 
Bees rising and not staying in a critical illness are 
certain indications of death. In some parts of 
Yorkshire the bees have a portion of the funeral 








bread laid before the door of the hive. The custom 
is thus noted in Tymms’s Topography :— 

“The inhabitants of Cherry Burton believe in the 
necessity of clothing the bees in mourning at the death 
of the head of a family, to secure the prosperity of the 
hive. An instance occurred in July, 1827, in a cottager’s 
family, when a black crape scarf was appended to each 
hive, and an offering of pounded funeral biscuit, soaked 
in wine, was placed at the entrance with great solemnity.” 


J.d.C. 


Rosert Sovutruwett, 8.J., Aurnor or “§r. 
Perer’s Comptarnt,” &c.—In the Atheneum of 
the 25th ult. Mr. Charles Edmonds, bookseller, Bir- 
mingham, announces the discovery by himself, at 
Isham Hall, of a fragment of the following 
hitherto unrecorded and unknown “ divine poeme,” 
by Father Southwell, to wit— 

***A foure-fould Meditation of the foure last Things: 
viz. °— 

1. ( Houre of Death. 

9 ‘ 

ZN crane} ay of Judgement 

a \ Joyes of Heaven. 
Shewing the estate of the Elect and Reprobate.’ Com- 
posed in a Divine Poeme. By R:8. The author of 
S. Peters Complaint. Imprinted at London by G. Eld 
for Francis Burton. 1606 (4°).” 

“Tt is unfortunately,” says the lucky finder, 
“only a fragment of the work, containing but the 
title-page, a dedication, and eight pages of the 
poem, or twenty-three six-line stanzas.” Such a 
discovery as this deserves preservation in “N. & Q. 
Mr. Edmonds brings it before the public for a 
double object: (a) The dedication is signed with 
the initials “W. H.,” and the conclusion jumped 
at is that here we have the “W. H.” of Shak- 
speare’s sonnets. Passim, the word “ begetter,” in 
order to this, is given a meaning which it really 
cannot bear (meo judicio). (b) The fragment, just 
as it is, is to form one of the Isham reprints—and 
right welcome to us all. I seek space in “ N.&Q.” 
for another object in relation to this new-old 
“Divine Poeme,” by the truly “sweet-Singer 
Southwell. Leaving its authenticity to be deter- 
mined when the reprint of the fragment enables us 
to examine it critically, every one will agree with 
me that it is exceedingly desirable that a perfect 
copy should be recovered. Personally, I wish this 
as a profound admirer of Southwell, alike as man 
and poet, and as having done something to present 
his Poems worthily to the world, as follows :— 4 

“The Fuller Worthies’ Library. The —— Poems 
of Robert Southwell, S.J., for the first time fully collected 
and collated with the original and early editions and 
MSS., and enlarged with hitherto unprinted and inedited 
poems from MSS. at Stonyhurst College, Lancashire, and 
original illustrations and fuc-similes in the quarto form. 
Edited, with Memorial, Introduction, and Notes. Printed 
for Private Circulation, 1872” (pp. ¢ and 222). 

I should be greatly pleased to be enabled to add 
the complete “ Foure-fould Meditation” to my 
edition ; and I may be permitted to ask my fellow 
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pook-lovers to co-operate with me in a thorough 
search for a perfect copy. Om rience has led 
me to be as incredulous as Mr. Thoms of cente- 
narians, in the matter of “ unique” copies of printed 
books. I indulge the pleasures of hope that a 
complete copy of this “divine poeme ” rests in some 
old Catholic or Protestant library, public or private ; 
and I shall be grateful indeed to have tidings of 
such copy. Readers of “N. & Q.” will perhaps 
take a note of this in visiting Continental libraries 
as well as home. ALEXANDER B, Grosarrt. 
St. George's, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“EneLAnn’s Parnassus,” 1600; AND Burton’s 
“ Ayxatomy OF MELANCHOLY,” 6th ed. 1651-2.— 
It is notoriously difficult to count, far more so 
than to reckon or calculate. To settle, if possible, 
a mere matter of counting, I send this note to 
“N. & Q.,” and I have also to propound a special 
query. 

In Mr. J. P. Collier’s Biog. and Cr. Account of 
Rare Books, 1865, vol. ii., p. 109, the learned 
editor asserts that England’s Parnassus contains 
79 quotations from Shakspeare. On the next page 
he tabulates the number of times each play is 
quoted, viz. :— 

“Rich. II. 4: Hen. IV., Part I. 2; Rich. III. 5; 
Love's Labour’s Lost, 2; Romeo and Juliet, 11; in all 24 
quotations.” 
leaving 55 quotations from Shakspeare’s poems. I 
have gone over the ground once more, to deter- 
mine the actual amount quoted from Shakspeare 
in this anthology. Here is the result :— 

Lucrece, 165 lines; Venus and Adonis, 121; Romeo 
and Juliet, 37; Rich. II., 21; Rich. III, 17; Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost, 4; Hen. IV., Part 1,3; Hen. VI., 3; in 
all 371 lines. 

Of course I have not counted the lines in those 
passages subscribed W. SHAKSPEARE, or W. Su., 
which have been traced to another source. But 
there yet remain to add the following :— 

“ Like as the gentle heart it selfe bewraies, 

In doing gentle deeds with francke delight ; 
Even so the baser minde it selfe displaies 
In canckered malice, and revenge for sa 


128. 
And— 

“The Lover and beloved are not tied to one i 
The former may be in one of Shakspeare’s poems ; 
but it is not in Venus and Adonis. The query 
then which arises out of my note is, whence were 
these two extracts taken ? 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy exists in eight 


r. 1624, 1628, 1632, 1638, 1651-2, 1660, 1676. 

aking the first edition, published after Burton’s 
death (which happened in January, 1639, nearly a 
year and a half after Ben Jonson’s), the following 
table shows the number of times each of the nine 
writers named is quoted by Burton :— 

“Chaucer, 8; Daniel, 5; Spenser, 4; Marlow, 3; 
Shakspeare, 2; Drayton, 2; Ben Jonson, 1; Sir John 
Harrington, 1.” 

Also Shakspeare’s Much Ado about Nothing is 
alluded to in the edition of 1628, and not in any 
earlier edition. I observe, too, that Burton mis- 
quotes from Venus and Adonis. His own copy 
of that poem, of the ed. 1602, is in the Bodleian 
Library ; and that does not bear out Burton’s 
version. The other quotation, from Romeo and 
Juliet, also, is not verbatim. J ABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 


“ Bieetu.”—Is the old English adjective blea’, 
blés, (feeble, timid), the modern form of which 
would be bleeth, quite lost, so that no vestige of it 
is left in the present dialects ? 

“Datk.”—Is the old English dale, dole (pin, 
tongue of a buckle) still in use anywhere ? 

F. H. Sr. 


“ Rarrie.”— When did this word take its present 
form? In the Hunterian Club’s handsome reprint 
of Samuel Rowlands’s Night-Raven, 1620, the 
spelling is rifle. One of the poems in the work 
is headed “A Shifters Rifling.” One master 
Needy invites four or three score gallants to meet 
next Thursday night “to rifle for his Nag.” He 
has borrowed it of a friend, doesn’t want to be at 
further charges for it, and, therefore, “ will rifle” 
it, and then settle its price with his friend, “when 
he his horse-play hath perform’d at dice.” Each 
rafiler is to stake a “ Jacobus”; and Rowlands ap- 
peals to them, “ Fayle not his rifeling therefore, 
but come too’t.” As the raffling was done here 
with dice, there must have been a change of the 
method of doing it since the term “ rifling,” as in 
a bag or barrel,— 

“Men ... . with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 

For treasures better hid.” 

Milton, Par. L., i. 685. 
could have been applicable. See Wedgwood on 
raffle. F. J. FURNIVALL. 


InscripTion.—A few years ago, a cistern was 
opened on the farm of Roan, Newcastleton, N.B. A 
large stone slab, not unlike a gravestone in appear- 
ance, was found covering it. On being inspected 
by the gentleman who rents the farm, there was 
discovered, in rudely carved letters, the following 
rhyme :— 
“T am set here both firm and dry, 

That cap and stoup on me may lie ; 

Blame me not tho’ you be cold, 

For I am neither in house nor hold. 

696.” 





editions of the seventeenth century, viz., 1621, ed. 
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Can any of your correspondents make any sug- 
gestion as to its meaning? The date 1696 is upon 
the stone, and at that time there were no roads in 
this district (Liddisdale). The conjecture of the 
present tenant is, that it may have been a resting- 
seat at the door of a public-house. There were 
many small public-houses at that time for the con- 
venience of travellers, such, for instance, as that 
in which Brown and Dandie Dinmont met 
in Bewcastle, which adjoins Liddisdale. The 
words cap and stowp seem to support this con- 
jecture. Cap is the word used in this district for 
the measure in which oats are apportioned to horses, 
and stoup is a well-known name for a measure of 
whisky or beer. I shall be obliged for information 
on the subject, and as to any similar stone with a 
similar rhyme. J. N. 


CieopaTra.—Opinions seem to differ as to the 
colour of Cleopatra’s hair and complexion. Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” supply me with infor- 
mation and quotations on the subject ? 


H. A. L. 


Wetsn Lanevace.—Will some Celtic scholar 
among your correspondents give the etymology of 
the Welsh name for the Epiphany, Ystwyk,—the 
authorities I have consulted vary on the point ;— 
also of the Welsh phrase for the Ember Weeks ? 

R. 8. 

Larrps or Bompy, Dumrriessuire.—I should 

be glad to learn under what circumstances this 


lordship passed from the Lindsays in the reign of 
David I. Sp. 


Avtrocraru.— Whom may I consider as the 
writer of a letter dated “Stomard, ce 27 avril, 
1789,” addressed “ M* le Chev" Hippisley 4 Londres,” 
and signed “Frédéric”? In it he speaks of “la 
Duchesse mon épouse,” who had that day been 
delivered of a still-born child. The letter is one 
of many hundreds which form a valuable collection 
of autographs, but the only one of the writer of 
which I have, oddly enough, no information. 

Ricwarp Lees. 


Hitcock or Dusiiy.—I have searched Direc- 
tories, and very nearly every other source, for 
information of the above family, but cannot find 
one instance of the name occurring. The name 
seems to have died out, and the only mention of it 
is in an old deed in my possession, where one 
Hester Hilcock, alias Pigott, alias Deceyx, makes 
a consignment of house-property in Ring’s End, 
Dublin, to her son, John Pigott, son of Capt. John 
Pigott, of Brockley Park, Queen’s County. I can 
find the name of Huleock, Heycock, and many 
others similar, but have never been able to find 
Hilcock. Can “N. & Q.” help me? 

W. J. Picorr. 


Dundrum, co. Down. 








Tae American Civit, War.—What is the best 
history of the great civil war in America, as seen 
from the secessionist point of view ? 


A. O. V. P. 


Cuavcer.—What is the meaning of the terms 
attributed to the elm by Chaucer in The Assembly 
of Foules, line 177— 

“The peler elme, the cofre unto careyne” ? 
This, according to the vocabulary, would be “the 
coffin unto carrion.” The only property of the elm 
to which such a description would apply that I can 
discover is, that it harbours certain beetles during 
the winter, which, on waking in the spring, find 
themselves embedded in newly formed wood 
(Roberts’s Voices from the Woodlands); but this 
does not seem at all satisfactory to me, and I 
should be glad to find that the words have some 
other meaning more appropriate to a description of 
scenery “ that joy was for to sene.” 
Aubert H. Orme. 


“ To cheat the nation two contractors come, 
One deals in corn, the other deals in rum; 
Which is the greater rogue, can you explain, 
A rogue in spirit or a rogue in grain?” 
Who were the parties alluded to in this riddle? 
QuERY. 


Sir Toomas (Epwarp ?) Putxiison or Putes- 
pon.—What were his arms? He was Lord Mayor 
of London in 1584. ; 


Tue Unitep Breturen.—How does the church 
of the United Brethren make good a claim to the 
Apostolical succession? I see in Holme’s history 
of that church (vol. i. p. 53) that in the fifteenth 
century Melchior Bredacius was consecrated by a 
Waldensian bishop named Stephen. Who was this 
Stephen? Who were his predecessors, and who 
were the successors of Melchior Bredacius down to 
Count Zinzendorf? A table of the Moravian 
episcopate, with references to authorities, would not 
occupy much of your space, and it might be very 
interesting and useful. F.N. L. 


“ K1p-KEB.”—What is the meaning of this word 
as applied to the apex of a mountain ? I have heard 
it often in the Peak of Derbyshire. 

A. Harrison. 


TENNYSON AS AN ASTRONOMER :—- 


“Still as, while Saturn whirls, his stedfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring.” 
The Palace of Art, 4th stanza. 


I have heard it alleged that the above simile has 
no foundation of fact, so seek for information on 
the point. CuarLes EDWARD. 


Spectat Forms or Prayer.—I have a collec- 
tion of special forms of prayer as ordered to be 
used in the Established Church of England, com- 
mencing with the black-letter broadsheet, giving 
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thanks for the birth of Charles IT, I believe my 
collection to be tolerably perfect, but should be 
glad of information as to where a perfect list of 
these forms of prayer might be found. Were 
special forms of prayer known in England before 
the Reformation, or are they ever now used in the 
Catholic or Greek churches ? 
J. Cuaries Cox. 
Hazelwood, Belper. 


H. Price.—Is there any published memoir of 
H. Price, the poet? He was a land-waiter in the 
rt of Poole, and published a volume of poems in 
1741. He would seem to have had a considerable 
number of patrons and admirers, and many highly 
complimentary lines were addressed to him. 
Subsequently to the publication of his volume, he 
continued to write in journals and newspapers. 
The following lines from the London Magazine, 
for Sept., 1742, are quaint, and not devoid of 
interest :— 
“ From pounce and paper, ink and pen, 
Save me, oh Lord, I pray, 
From Pope and Swift, and such like men, 
And Cibber’s annual lay ; 
From Doctors’ bills, and lawyers’ fees, 
* 7 * * aa 7 . > 
And what is ten times worse than these, 
George Savageand Will Knapp.” 
I can find no record of H. Price’s death ; his 
memory seems to be wholly forgotten at Poole. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Betsy AND Potiy.—I was asked the other day 
how these pet names can be derived from Elizabeth 
and Mary. As to the first, I had no difficulty in 
giving an answer ; but the process of the derivation 
of Polly from Mary is a puzzler. Can any one 
enlighten me ? G. A. C, 


[An article on the origin of the change of Mary into 
Polly appeared in “ N. & Q.” 1* S. i. 299.} 





Replies. 
VAGARIES OF SPELLING. 
(4 S, xii. 224, 289.) 

The questions introduced by Messrs. SkrPToy, 
Tariop, and Furniva.t are interesting to every 
philologist, and deserve an inquiry of rather a more 
searching character. 

The retention or omission of the « in such words 
48 neighbour, honour, arbour, and the like, is a 
matter of extremely little consequence. Words 
with this termination have come to us from such a 
variety of sources; some pure Teutonic, some 
direct from Latin, others from Latin through early 
French ; and there is such a hopeless confusion in 

mode of spelling them in our old authors, that 
any attempt at laying down a rule would be utterly 
fatile. Our American cousins have taken the bull by 
the horns, and eliminated the u in all cases. It would 


The attempt at innovation in the mode of spell- 
ing certain of the preterites and participles of our 
verbs, is a very different affair, and requires much 
consideration. The substitution of ¢ for d in these 
terminations would work a very serious change in 
the English language. Before adopting such a 
neology, it is desirable that the full bearings of the 
question should be properly understood, which ap- 
pears far from being the case. What is the termi- 
nation ed of our so-called regular or weak verbs ? 
Whence did it come? How did it arise? The 
answer to this may afford some clue to guide us as 
to the true orthography, and as to any desirable 
modification of it in the future. 

The earliest form of the preterite in the Aryan 
tongues appears to have been the reduplication of 
the first syllable of the radical, as we find it in the 
second preterite of Sanskrit, such as sasarja, I 
created, from srij; in the Greek perfect, as reriqa, 
I struck, from tirrw ; Latin, tutudi, I beat, from 
tundo. This form also existed in the early stage 
of the Teutonic tongues, e¢. g., from the root, Sansk. 
sad, Goth. sat, Old High Ger. saz, to sit, proceed 
the past forms, sasdda, saisat, sisaz. This form. of 
preterite has entirely disappeared in the modern 
Teutonic tongues, but traces of its effects on the 
vowel changes, it is thought, may still be perceived. 

The next formation of the past tenses and par- 
ticiples was by internal changes in the vowels, 
called by Grimm “ Ablaut”; Lat., moneo, monui ; 
Ger., schlugen, schlag ; Eng., strike, struck, &e. A 
large proportion of our verbs in every-day use belong 
to this class. We now call them “irregular,” but 
they are really the bone and muscle of our lan- 
guage—the strong verbs as our modern philologists 
have agreed to call them. These usually are ex- 
pressive of the most primitive ideas. When our 
Teutonic forefathers, who had lost the richness of 
the early Aryan vocabulary, began to extend their 
ideas, new verbs had to be formed, either grafted 
in a secondary sense on those already existing, 
based on nominal roots, or obtained from a foreign 
source. Preterites and participles could not be 
formed for these on the old principle, and a new 
device had to be invented. This was the introduc- 
tion of an auxiliary syllable, derived from the past 
tense of the verb “to do” ; twon in High German 
(Mod. Ger. thun), dén in the Low. The whole 
process by which this was accomplished is patent 
in the Gothic accidence. Thus ligan, to lie, made 
its preterite lag ; from this a transitive verb, lagjan, 
to lay, was derived, the preterite of which was lag- 
i-dad, “I did lay,” &c. In our own mother-tongue, 
which is closely{allied to the Gothic, luf-o-de, luf-o- 
dest, I did love, &c., are merely contractions of 
luf-o-dide, luf-o-didest, now softened into loved, 
lovedst. The High German, of course, formed its 
derivatives with the tenuis t; lek-i-ta, leki-tuos, I 
laid, thou laidst, &e. 





be difficult to say that they are not in the right. 





This explanation of our so-called regular or weak 
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conjugations was first suggested by Franz Bopp, in 
his Conjugations System, published at Frankfort in 
1816. In the first volume of the Deutsche Gram- 
matik, published at Gottingen in 1822, Jacob 
Grimm has very elaborately illustrated it, and sums 
up in the following words :—“ Wie es sich immer 
verhalte ein zusammenhang des hiilfworts thun 
mit dem praeteritum schwacher conjugation scheint 
mir ziemlich ausgemacht, und wird durch den 
auxiliarischen gebrauch des Englischen did be- 
starkt” (p. 1040). “That a connexion has always 
existed between the auxiliary thun and the pre- 
terite of the weak conjugation appears to me to be 
pretty well made out, and is confirmed by the 
auxiliary employment of the English did.” In the 
Vergleichende Grammatik, issued in Berlin in 1833, 
Bopp again pursued the subject at great length 
with the same conclusions. (Vol. ii., p. 843, East- 
wick’s translation.) Doctors Gabelentz and Loebe, 
in their Grammatik der Gothischen Sprache (Leipzig, 
1846, p. 96), have contributed further to its illus- 
tration. Max Miiller, in his Lectures on the Science 
of Language, 1861, p. 219, was probably the first 
to make the subject clear to the English reader. 
Haldemann, in his A fixes, their Origin and Appli- 
cation (Philadelphia, 1865), alludes to the preterite 
in ed as “ probably connected with English do,” but 
in a very feeble and imperfect way. 

After all which has been brought out by foreign 
writers on this subject, it is disheartening to turn 
to one of our latest and best authorities on English 
philology (Jno. Earle, M.A., the Philology of the 
English Tongue, Oxford, 1871), and read as follows: 

“The D of the weak conjugation has been traced to 
the verb do, did, as if hop-ed were a condensation of 
hope-did. After what has been said... . it would seem 
as if this verb do, did, were about to claim a great place 
as the bridge which unites the three sorts of conjugation. 
Should this theory be confirmed, the thread of continuity 
which unites our verbal system is discovered.” 

Surely this is not all which a “ Master in Israel ” 
might be expected to utter on a question of such 
importance in the history of our mother-tongue. 

t will be clear from all which has been said 
above that the preterite in ed is essentially a Low 
German form, and that in et essentially High 
German. Now we English are Low Germans. Our 
virtues, our vices, our institutions, our tone of 
thought, our language, are Nieder Deutsch to the 
core. It is a question worthy of serious considera- 
tion whether it is desirable to obliterate those fea- 
tures of our language which are the distinctive 
marks of our origin and kindred. One naturally 
asks, cut bono? What is to be gained by it? I 
have read over carefully Archdeacon Hare’s article 
“On English Orthography ” in the first volume of 
the Philological Museum, but fail to be convinced 
by it. . 

Amongst other arguments, he quotes a stanza 
from Coleridge’s Genevieve, in which occurs the fol- 
lowing couplet :— 





“ Her bosom heaved, she stepped aside, 
As conscious of my look she stepped” — 

and triumphantly urges “how much the grace of 
these lines to the eye would be improved if stepped 
were written, as the rime shews it must be pro- 
nounced, stept”! On a question of exsthetirs, I 
suppose, “de gustibus non disputandum est,” but 
I confess I am obtuse enough not to perceive the 
exceeding beauty of the contracted form. Let me 
put forward an instance of the opposite kind. 

If any one will read the beatitudes in the fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew, substituting blest for blessed, 
it will, I think, be obvious how much this Scripture 
would lose in rhythm and force. Or read the de- 
nunciation “depart from me ye curst,” instead of 
cursed, and the solemnity is at once impaired. It 
is a great advantage in a language to have two 
forms for its expressions, the contracted for the 
colloquial, and the expanded for the solemn and 
dignified. Sometimes the contracted and expanded 
forms take different shades of meaning, as passed 
and past, the former being more usually applied to 
motion, and the latter to time. 

A word or two now on the historical aspect of 
the question. Mr. Furnivaui says, “those of 
your readers who have read a few old books know 
that the older spelling of the perfect ed was t, when- 
ever the ending was so pronounced.” Well, let us 
test this by actual reference. Piers Ploughman, 
Chaucer, and Wickliffe are amongst our best 
known authors of the pre-Reformation period. In 
the first I cannot find a trace of the contracted 
form. He spells lenede for leant, blessed, liked, 
loked, reherced, costed (for cost). Chaucer has 
kneled (for knelt), passed, tipped, cleped (y-clept), 
&e. Wickliffe usually employs the ede or ide, as 
clepide, axide, quenchide, purchaside, dwellide, but 
occasionally adopts the contracted form dwelte, kepte. 

It is quite true that at the latter end of the 
sixteenth, and during part of the following century, 
attempts were made to change the inflexions of our 
novns and verbs by the adoption of the pronoun 
his in place of the genitive s, and the substitution 
of t for d in the preterites and past participles, but 
it was a very short-lived as well as pedantic inno- 
vation. In the beginning of the last century the 
past tense was usually written with an apostrophe, 
as publish’d, banish’d, &c., but subsequently the 
ancient mode has been again reverted to, and still 
maintains its position. 

Our modern innovators prove either too much or 
too little. If our spelling be in the —_ 
condition they represent, why do they cavil at par- 
ticular forms only, leaving the wide margm © 
inconsistencies untouched. 

Referring to the short letter of Mr. Furwivatl 
(“N. & Q.,” Oct. 11), why does he not eliminate 
all the silent ¢s? Why is k retained in know, lin 
half, w in follow, w in write? If the work is not 
done thoroughly, it had better not be attempted at 
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all. A partial change would only be misleading, 
and end in confusion worse confounded. Even 
supposing the feat accomplished, and the Fonetic 
Nuz were the approved standard of orthography, 
in fifty years the work would have to be done over 
again. There is a silent change constantly going 
forward in every living language, referred to by 
Max Miiller as “ phonetic decay and dialectic reno- 
vation,” which would in time render obsolete any 
attempt at a uniform standard. 

One fact seems to be always ignored by our 
orthographical reformers. There never was, there 
is not, and never can be, any written language 
corresponding in all respects with its spoken forms. 
Although there may be a standard written lan- 
guage, yet the mode of pronouncing the words will 
always materially differ in different parts of the 
country. Set a Scotchman, a Yorkshireman, and 
a cockney to read a chapter in the Bible or a scene 
from Shakspeare, and however well educated they 
may be, their mode of pronunciation will be essen- 
tially different. How then can it be maintained 
that any mode of spelling would phonetically pro- 
duce the same effect ? Even in German and Italian, 
in which a more uniform system of orthography 
prevails than in any other modern languages, the 
variety of dialects is such that the reading of the 
same passage by one provincial would be almost 
unintelligible to another. 

A written language technically represents 
sounds, and these sounds represent ideas, but who 
in glancing over the page ever goes through this 
double process ? Practically, the written or printed 
words are the hieroglyphics of ideas. We knowin 
respect to deaf mutes it must be so, as they have 
no sounds to be represented, and actually it is so 
with all of us. The modern method of teaching to 
read by syllables and words, instead of painfully 
toiling through the anomalous process of putting 
letters together, has removed much of the difficulty 
which formerly existed. 

Our language is a precious deposit, containing 
Within itself a large portion of the nation’s history. 
It should not be lightly tampered with in its 
Written representative forms. Their changes and 
Progress from age to age embody and illusttate the 
advancing march of human affairs from their origin 
to their latest development. Language has laws of 
its own which can neither be coerced nor stimulated. 

es are silently in progress which, to use 
on's words, “adapt the forms of things to the 
desires of the mind,” and beyond this we cannot go. 
J. A, Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


The attack upon such forms as “finished,” &c., 
was only part of a hopeless crusade begun, in days 
sanguine youth, by Bishop Thirlwall and Julius 
against the anomalies of English spelling. 





and arbitrarily, as by them, or (professedly at least), 
as aiming at theoretical perfection, as in that 
astonishing work, the Fonetik Nuz. So, your 
recent correspondents point out here a corner, and 
there a corner, in the Augean stable, while John 
Bull cares not a straw about the whole stable, or 
any part of it. 

The two eminent men I have named gave up 
the attempt, with a solemn parting kick, or impre- 
cation, against the whole of our present no-system, 
in the preface to one of their works: which, I forget. 

Hare alone kept up, as almost a solitary spark, 
the termination “ -t” instead of “ -ed.” I thought I 
had seen the last following of him in a letter of 
Bishop Abraham some fifteen years ago. 

Mr. Skipton can hardly be in earnest, or he 
has not the least considered the subject, when he 
asks, “ Why not write completet?” The whole 
meaning of the thing is that we should write as we 
pronounce. Such pairs of words as “ past” and 
“* passed ” are in fact identical. LYTTELTON. 


ON THE ELECTIVE AND DEPOSING POWER OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
(4 §. xii. 321, 349.) 

Those who may have read my former paper on 
this subject will have found little in the learned 
but discursive paper of W. A. B. C. which is really 
relevant, and that little only confirms what had 
been stated. W. A. B.C. has not observed the 
question at issue, which is one of fact, and not of 
theory. The pages of “ N. & Q.” are not suited to 
political disquisitions, and therefore I confined 
myself to facts, and decline to follow him into 
theories ; but I cannot admit that “if the kings 
of England could not be elected or deposed by 
Parliament, they must rule by virtue of divine 
right.” They would rule by virtue of English 
law, if by that law their crown is hereditary, and 
Parliament has always acknowledged it to be so. 
The question raised is not one of right, but of fact— 
whether Parliament has always acknowledged it, as 
I assert that it has. Mr. Freeman has asserted 
that Parliament has again and again elected and 
deposed sovereigns. I have asserted the contrary, 
that Parliament has never done anything of the 
kind, and has never asserted any such power. 
This is a pure question of fact, and not to be mixed 
up with theory. W. A. B. C. reproaches me with 
ignoring recent researches ; I presume of the writers 
he quotes. I beg to assure him that for a quarter 
of a century I have been making researches myself 
in the original and authentic sources of our early law 
and history, and that the result has been to satisfy 
me that it is safer to err in company of Blackstone 
and Burke than to follow these new writers ; and 
I must remind him that it is of little use to cite 
against me the very author whose statements I am 





It is hopeless equally, whether attempted partially 


refuting. Nor can I feel much embarrassed by the 
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authority of writers whose researches have led 
them to fancy that Canute and the Conqueror were 
“ elected ”! 

These topics, however, are all irrelevant to the 
question at issue, which is whether a king of Eng- 
land has ever been elected or deposed by a Parlia- 
ment. This, of course, excludes the times when 
there was no king of England, and when the 
kingdom was divided into petty chieftaincies. 
Canute was the first king who made laws for all 
England. Canute was a conqueror, and could 
scarcely have claimed by hereditary right. As to 
the period intervening between his reign and the 
Norman Conquest, it was far too rude, troubled, 
and unsettled to afford any precedents of constitu- 
tional law. W. A. B. C. says that Mr. Freeman 
and Mr. Stubbs consider the witena-gemote the 
lineal ancestor of the Parliament, and reckon that 
it had a deposing, and, I presume, elective power ; 
but this is not a matter of opinion, and they cite no 
facts to support their statement. Nor even if they 
could, would it at all matter, for the reason Mr. 
Burke gives, that their polity was so rude and un- 
settled. Sir J. Mackintosh quite concurs with Mr. 
Burke as to the absurdity of deducing doctrines 
of law from the usages of barbarous times. More- 
over, even were there any precedents of election 
or deposition before the Norman Conquest, and 
even allowing that they were worthy of the least 
respect or attention, the’ Conquest itself in this 
matter worked an entire change for the very 
reason that it was a conquest. Mr. Freeman does 
not agree with W. A. B. C. that William was 
elected, and speaks of him, of course, as conqueror ; 
and though I quite agree with him, following 
Lord Hale, that the Conquest did not destroy the 
general fabric of the law or legal rights of the 
nation, so far as it was consistent with the feudal 
system ; and I have put forth the same view in 
my own writings : it is as clear that it did establish 
that system, and that it established a new dynasty. 
Under that system the great barons were the 
vassals of the crown, and held their own fees on 
the condition of fealty. The idea of feudal 
vassals having the power of deposing their 
sovereign lord would have rather startled the men 
of those days. The sovereign, who had gained his 
crown by conquest, had granted the land out to 
his vassals, and as their fees were hereditary, of 
course, his sovereignty was so, as he the sovereign 
would have been in an inferior position to them, 
which would be absurd. All writers agree that fees 
were hereditary long before the Conquest ; and the 
first of the charters, that of Henry [., begins with 
recognizing their hereditary right as the vassals of 
the crown, which, of course, implied it in the 
crown itself. Nothing is more clearly recognized 
than that the mere attempt or design by a vassal 
to de his lord involved the forfeiture of his 
own life and estate; and to this day we see the 





same doctrine imbedded in our law, for if a ten- 
ant disclaims or denies his lord’s title, he forfeits 
his estate. This disposes of all theories of a de- 
posing power in feudal times, and as to a power 
of election. 

But as my opponent has challenged me to meet 
the instances he mentions during that intervening 
period, I do so with pleasure, out of courtesy to 
him ; especially as they all confirm my argument. 
For in every instance where election is mentioned 
he will find that there was an absence or defect of 
hereditary right, and that there was, as I said, a 
mixture of force and violence, generally with a 
colour of hereditary right. Thus it was in the in- 
stance of Stephen, whom all historians represent, 
as he really was, as simply a usurper by force 
and violence. What was the result? A long 
course of civil war, which ravaged the country 
and threw it back to barbarism. And how was it 
ended? By the recognition of hereditary right, 
in the person of Henry the son of the true heir. 
If Stephen’s election had been valid, he would 
never have compromised his right, and the crown 
would have descended to his heirs. But hereditary 
right was recognized in Henry, despite the election, 
and the crown is still held by his heirs. 

My proposition, however, that no Parliament 
ever elected or deposed a sovereign, of course only 
applied to the period when Parliaments existed, 
i.e. subsequent to the rise of Parliaments, in the 
reign of Henry III. And as to the period between 
the Conquest and that era, I expressly said that the 
succession was unsettled, and Parliaments did not 
exist ; so that the question did not arise. 

The case of John, again, is a case clear and strong 
in favour of hereditary right. He claimed the 
crown certainly by hereditary right, as Spelman 
says, “quod nobis jure competit hereditario,” but 
he had it not, for, as Blackstone observes, it had 
already been settled that the child of an elder 
brother should succeed to a common estate in 
preference to a younger brother. John, however, 
his nephew being a boy, seized the crown, and sent 
Hubert, the Primate, to England, where he as- 
sembled those of the nobility whom they most 
distrusted, and whom by promises of good govern- 
ment and by secret gifts they prevailed upon to 
take the oath of allegiance to John in Parliament, 
held (in his name) at Northampton, and at which 
the Primate made the speech relied upon by Mr. 
Freeman in favour of the right of election. But 
why these “ secret gifts,” and why this crafty plea 
of election? Because the king and his supporters 
were conscious of the defect of his hereditary title, 
and desired to patch it up by a show of election 
to make it popular. It is thus that the idea of an 
elective monarchy arose. It arose out of the 
doctrine of hereditary right, for it was to 
by a usurper in aid of a title defective as one of 

inheritance, and to countervail a superior hereditary 
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right in some other claimant. John, however, did 
not feel secure under his pretended title by 
election, and never rested until, by the murder of 
his nephew and the seclusion of his nephew’s sister 
in the civil death of a convent, he had acquired the 
hereditary title which he transmitted to his son, 
and which was at once recognized in that son, though 
a mere child, at his father’s death. The advantages 
of hereditary right in securing a certain succession 
to the crown were recognized as counterbalancing 
its inconveniences ; and these inconveniences were 
remedied by providing proper ministers, or officers 
of state, to carry on the Government. 

As Sir James Mackintosh says, the gare of the 
king and the government of the kingdom was 
entrusted by the barons to the Earl Marshal, a 
wise and valiant man, who, of course, would be 
responsible to them for the due discharge of his 
important functions. Here we see the germ of 
responsible government, and the true check upon 
the doctrine of hereditary right to the crown. 
Hence a departure from the hereditary succession 
could never be required, and the deposition of the 
sovereign could never be justified, for all the 
advantages of a certain succession would be secured 
along with the requisite securities for good govern- 
ment. Hence it is that, from that time to the 
present, Parliament never departed from the here- 
ditary right nor ever deposed a sovereign. This is 
the proposition I undertook to establish, and which 
in my last paper I did establish, as to the first 
instance which arose, the case of Edward IT. 

W. F. F. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Lanpor’s “Hetienics” (4 §. xii. 285.)— 
Having a warm admiration for the genius of Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, and a special love for the 
Hellenics, I wish to help M. C., as far as I can, 
to clear away this difficulty. Chapman & Hall’s 
1868 edition is, probably, a stereotype reprint of 
the earlier double-columned two volumes, or else 
4 clearing off of printed stock, with fresh title-page 
added. In the enlarged edition of 1859, printed 
and published by the late James Nichol, my es- 
teemed friend, there are fifty-one poems of the 
Hellenics, Of these, twenty-five are printed 
for the first time, or have been “re-written.” 
They are distinguished from the twenty-six re- 
printed poems by the absence of an asterisk. 
Among the entirely new poems is the spirited 
Homer and Laertes,” to which important additions 
are made in the final pages of the volume. So 
ull of energy was W. S. Landor (Mr. James 
Nichol told me, at the time), that it became diffi- 
cult to work off the sheets whilst he kept making 
alterations and additions on every “ revise.” But 
the gain is to us at this present day. I believe 
this edition of 1859 contains his latest printed 


I am fortunate in being the possessor of the rare 
first edition of the Hellenics. As this volume 
is of considerable literary importance, I add these 
few notes. It was printed by Sharpe, High Street, 
Warwick. A neat woodeut of an emblazoned 
shield, resting against a foliaged wall, is skilfully 
attached, to face the following “ Advertisement to 
the story of Crysaor” :— 

“ Hardly anything remains that made ancient Iberia 
classic land. We have little more than the titles of 
fables—than portals, as it were, covered over with gold 
and gorgeous figures, that shew us what once must have 
been the magnificence of the whole interior edifice. 
Lucan has wandered over Numidia, and Virgil too, at the 
conclusion of his Georgics, has left the indelible mark of 
his footstep near the celebrated pharos of Egypt. But, 
in general, the poets of Greece and Italy were afraid of 
moving far from the latest habitations of their tutelar 
gods and heroes. I am fond of walking by myself; but 
others, who have gone before me, may have planted trees 
or opened vistas, and rendered my walks more amusing. 
I had begun to write a Poem* connected in some degree 
with the early history of Spain; but doubtful whether I 
should ever continue it, and grown every hour more in- 
different, I often sat down and diverted my attention 
with the remotest views I could find. The present isa 
sketch.” 

Then follows a long column of errata, and the 
volume opens with “The Story of Crysaor.” 
There are but three of the Hellenics; viz., Crysaor, 
the Phoceans, and Part of Protis’s Narrative. 
These extend to fifty pages of the 12mo. Poems 
follow to Tacza (i.e. Tachbrook) ; to Newra; On 
the Declaration of War by Spain ; Verses, Writ- 
ten near the Sea, In Wales ; and others “ Written 
at Larne.” Three Latin odes end the volume, 
with the sixty-fourth page. The title bears simply 
these words :—“ Poetry by The Author of Gebir. 
Sold by F. & C. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, 1802.” My copy formerly belonged to 
Robert Southey ; the friend whom, along with 
Hare and J. W. Ward, Landor remembered 
affectionately and referred to proudly in 1859: 
see the noble lines beginning “ A heartier age will 
come,” &c. Southey has written his own name on 
the title-page, and also the label, “Landor’s 
Poems,” on the back. 

It is instructive to compare this first and “ pri- 
vately printed” edition of the Hellenics with 
their completed form ; to see already the strength, 
decision, and nobility of thought, that were to be 
displayed abundantly thereafter. The petty 
squabbles of his day, to which John Forster yields 
too much place in his memoir of the poet, have 
done their utmost to hide from admiration many 
of Landor’s best qualities. In America he is more 
read, perhaps, than in his native land. He will be 
better esteemed by later students. He has, not 
speaking for himself, uttered a Me ef which 
applies to his own best works : “ Be patient ! from 
the higher heavens of poetry, it is long before the 





* The Phoceans. 





corrections of these poems. 
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radiance of the brightest star can reach to the 

earth beneath. We hear that one man finds out 

one beauty, another man finds out another, placing 

his observatory and instruments upon the poet’s 

grave.” J. W. E. 
Molash, Kent. 


Perer Treveris, THE Printer (4* §. vii. 162, 
268, 333, 463.)—Two of your correspondents in 
1871 ask, “ Who was Treveris?”—the printer of 
the Grete Herball, 1516; and one of them, with 
truth, continues, “There seems to be but little 
trustworthy evidence upon this point.” Yet, per- 
haps, some evidence may be recovered which, 
although indirect, may appear to be trustworthy. 

He is said by Herbert to be “ Perhaps of Treveris, 
or Triers, a city of Germany.” And this conjecture 
has been repeated by the succeeding historians of 
printing—ossified by some of them into a direct 
assertion that he was born in that city—as the 
whole of his antecedent biography. But if either 
of them had remembered the name-rule of “Tre, Pol, 
and Pen,” they might at once have suspected the 
truth, that he was not, as they call him, “a foreigner,” 
but a Cornishman. He was evidently one of the 
ancient Cornish family now known as Treffry, 
originally “of that ilk” in the parish of Lanhydrock, 
afterwards of Place, by Fowey, a house called by 
Leland “the Glorie of the Town Building in 
Faweye.” The name of this family was formerly 
variously written, Treveres, Treverys, Trefrize, 
Treuery, Treury (Leland), Trefrey. It may be 
added that Peter is a baptismal name specially 
prevalent in Cornwall, which is also the cradle of 
its use as a surname. 

One of this house, Sir John Treffry, distinguished 
himself at Poictiers by taking the French royal 
standard. For this, besides other honours, he 
received a distinction rarely held by English com- 
moners, a grant of supporters to his arms. These 
were a wild man and woman ; and, with just pride, 
the printer retained them in his trade device, which 
he calls “the sygne of the Wodows.” There is a 
family of Woodhouse with a wild man for crest. 
As the printer gives them, they are the hirsute 
savages of romance and old pageantry; and so 
they 5 in the elaborately sculptured ancient 
front of Place. But in some of the eighteenth- 
century tombs of Treffrys in Fowey church they 
have become conventionalized into wreathed or 
turbaned blackamoors. 

In using these supporters for his trade “sygne,” did 
Peter Treveris exercise an honourable augmentation 
included in the original grant, a right to use them 
by others than the Sa of the house ? 


Where does he get his trade-mark, a mill-iron, 
which occupies the shield in his own device, and 
which also appears, in smaller shields, in the large 
sign—St. George—of John Reynes, in books printed 
for him by Treveris ? 





The Abbey of Tavistock is only a good day’s march 
from Fowey, but the press there does not seem to 
have begun work for more than ten years after 
Treveris began at Southwark. 

Tuomas KERSLAKE, 

Bristol. 


Numismatic (4" §. xi. 281.)—Blancus, Blanca, 
is thus glossed by Dufresne :—“ Monetz minutioris 
argentez vel wre et argento mixtz species, vulgo 
Blanc, Solidi blanci.” The name arose on account 
of the white colour of the coin. 

Crocardus.—The above-quoted authority glosses 
this word, “Reprobum nummi genus.” The 
statute De Falsa Moneta, 27 Edward L., speaks, 
“ de diverse mauveises monees que sunt appellez 
Pollardz e Crokardz.” 

Pollardus seems to have been much the same 
as the crocard. When one is mentioned, the other 
almost always follows. Dufresne calls it “ monete 
adulterinz species.” 

Dodkin, a small foreign coin, probably the 
Dutch Duyt or Duytjen :-—“ A Doit or, a little 
more than the sixth part of an English Penny.”— 
(Hexham’s Netherduytch Dictionarie, 1660.) 

Epwarp PEracock. 


Houses or Ansou (4 §. xii. 268.)—l1l. In 
Parker’s Glossary of Heraldry the arms of Anjou 
are twice described. Firstly, as gules, a chief 
argent, over all an escarboucle, or. Secondly, in 
reference to the arms borne by William Longespee, 
Earl of Sarum, natural son of Henry II. of Eng- 
land, which were azure, 6 lioncels rampant, or : de- 
scribed as a slight variation from those of Anjou— 
the ancient inheritance of his father’s family— 
azure, 8 lioncels (or, perhaps, lioncels sans nombre), 
or. 

4. In reference to this question of connexion 
with the elder line of the Counts of Anjou, Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, who married Matilda, mother of 
Henry II. of England, was the representative of 
the elder branch, whose rights he transmitted to 
his son. Philip Augustus acquired the province 
by conquest. Louis IX. bestowed it asa fief on 
his brother Charles, subsequently King of the Two 
Sicilies, whose son, Charles II. of Naples, ceded it 
to Charles of Valois, brother of Philip IV. of 
France and father of Philip V. His grandson, 
Charles V., bestowed the province in appanage 
on his brother Louis; on the death of his 
descendant, René, the poet-king, it again la 
to the Crown of France, and has never since been 
alienated from it. 

5. I can answer this question only by the state- 
ment, that the rights of succession were affecte 
neither by the marriage of Charles or that of his 
daughters. - Charles of Valois married one of his 

ddaughters. 
ot is a calees fact that, in the late French wat, 
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Robert le Fort, and that it was said to be assumed 
in memory of the founder of the first house of 
Anjou, who lived about 873. AS. 


Charlesof Anjou I. married—1. Beatrice, daughter 
and co-heiress of Raymond Berenger, Count of 
Provence ; and 2. Lady Margaret, daughter of Eudo, 
Count of Nevers. He had issue by the first wife 
only. The daughters were, Beatrice, married to 
Philip of Courtenay, Emperor of Constantinople, 
and Blanca, wife of Robert III. de Bethune, Count 
of Flanders. ‘So Anderson’s Royal Genealogies 
p.691). Henninge’s Theatrum Genealogicum adds 
Isabel, who was living in 1266, and Mary, who 
married Ladislaus IV., King of Hungary. 

Cuarues F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Trapes (4 §. xii. 306.)—Is not “ slop-seller” 
to be added to the occupiers of trades which are 
carried on by sellers? In the Post Office Directory, 
for Oxfordshire, p. 1000, there is “ leather-sellers ” 
(“curriers and leather-sellers,” p. 980), as dis- 
tinguished from “ leather-cutters” and “ leather- 
dressers”; “ tailors’ trimming-sellers,” p. 1018. 
“Booksellers” and “printsellers” have, how- 
ever, the distinction of being printed as one word, 
the others are as separate words. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Cuckoos AND FiEas (4 §. xii. 309) :— 

“Aliud est cuculo miraculum, quo quis loco primo 
audiat alitem illam, si dexter pes circumscribatur, ac 
vestigium id effodiatur, non gigni pulices, ubicumque 
spargatur.”—Plin. Nat. Hist., xxx. 25. 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 

Averican Worrnies (4 §S. xii. 309.)— 
Alexander Hamilton, Aide-de-Camp, Secretary, 
and Minister to General Washington ; born, 
llth January, 1757, in the West Indies; died 
shot in a duel by Col. Burr), 11th July, 1801, at 
Weehawken, N. Jersey. Thomas Jefferson died 
1826. Epwarp BuLiock. 


AFrFEBRIDGE (4% §S,. xii. 328.)\—This name 
squares with Affenthal in Germany; Aff a river of 
France (Ille-et-Vilaine) ; the Aff-Puddle, co. Dorset ; 
and with Apedale and Apethorpe, the latter on a 
branch of the Nen, co. Northampton. These 
names have nothing to do with German aff, 
English ape, but refer to the name of a stream. 
The Latin aqua will, through the Gothic ahwa, 
corrupt down to aa, a, au, aw, av, ab, ap, and af, 
which would easily become ape, affe, and affen. i 

R. 8. CHarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 


Suort Errrarus (4* §, xii. 326.)—An epitaph, 
as short as the shortest of those named, is to be 
seen cut on a headstone in*the churchyard at 
Culdaff, in the barony of Innishowen, co. of 


“my mother.” A village girl, who was my guide 
to the churchyard, told me that this stone had been 
erected by a retired military officer living in the 
neighbourhood. j 


PrEcEDENCE (4% §,. xii, 281.)—Mr. DE 
MeEscuin’s recent remarks on “ Doctors of Law, 
Serjeants, Knights,” are curious; but as regards 
the rank of the first of the three, the value of his 
“ authorities ”* is depreciated at the present day. 
We have many analogous instances, amongst 
military titles, of the alteration of rank. When 
a titular distinction becomes exceedingly common, 
and, with an ordinary amount of ability, purchase- 
able, its ancient precedence could not be upheld in 
society, as at present constituted. S. 

“VAIN DELUDING mIRTH” (4% §, xii. 109.)— 
Apparently derived from the opening line of Mil- 
ton’s Il Penseroso :— 

“ Hence vain deluding joys—” 
CuarLes Epwarp. 


“CALLING OUT LOUDLY FOR THE EARTH” (4% 
S. xii. 285.)— 
** That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men groaning for burial.” 
Julius Cesar, Act iii. se. 1. 
W. M. 
Edinburgh. 


Constance L’Estrance (4% §, xii. 308.)— 
Kennett, Parochial Antiquities, p. 627, ed. Oxon, 
1695, states that she made her will on March 8, 
1438, and cites, as his authority, Dugd. Bar., 
tom. i. p. 666. It is not unlikely that in this work 
there will be some notice of her. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


“ Srx-anp-TuirTigs ” (4% §. xii. 328.)—In the 
early part of the present century silver tokens, of 
the value of eighteen-pence and three shillings 
each, were in common circulation. U. O—n. 


“Nuc Canor#; or, EpirapH1an MEMEN- 
Tos,” &c., 1827 (4% S. xii. 329).—I have a note 
that in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xcix. part ii. 
p. 562, year 1829, a memoir is given of William 
Wadd, of Park Place, St. James’s, Surgeon-Extra- 
ordinary to His Majesty, who is there stated to be 
the author. ma. 2. 


Diwensions ofr CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES 
(4% S. xii. 340.)—On this point, see The English 
Archeologist’s Handbook, by Henry Godwin, F.S.A. 
(J. Parker & Co., 1867), where the height of various 
spires is given in a foot-note, p. 127, and a list of 
cathedrals and churches, with their areas, width, 


* It sometimes happens, that we are required to 
acknowledge as authorities the authors of the most 
absurd rubbish, merely, as it appears, because they lived 
some centuries since. For example, Sylvanus Morgan, 





Donegal. The inscription consists of the words 





with his Adamite Armorials. 
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length, &c., on pp. 130-1. Whether the figures 
given by Mr. Godwin can be relied upon as strictly 
accurate, is more than I can say. Will he permit 
me to add, that his statement that Fotheringhay 
Castle was “razed to the ground by James I.” 
(p. 200) is a “ vulgar error,” and is quite the reverse 
of fact? James gave it as a residence to several 
favourites in succession ; and the castle was stand- 
ing and furnished when James died. 
Curnpert Bebe. 


Sr. Cormperr (4 §. xii. 274, 311.)—Mr. 
Ferrey is very much mistaken in saying that 
“ the coffin of St. Cuthbert, at Durham Cathedral, 
was opened nearly forty years since.” It is true 
that something was found which Mr. Ferrey 
describes, but not the object of the search. Mr. 
FERREY seems to be aware of the opinion that the 
saint was not found, but suggests that the doubt as to 
the place of his burial “ has lately been set at rest.” 

It appears from his recital that a gentleman, 
who “some years since seceded to the Church of 
Rome, but has since returned to the church of his 
baptism,” has been the instrument of clearing the 
doubts which had so long obscured this subject. 
The gentleman relates “as a common belief among 
the Benedictines that the saint was interred near 
the south-east pier of the central lantern of the 
cathedral”; and Mr. Ferrey informs us that “a 
tradition existed that the place of his sepulture 
was known only to a few members of the Bene- 
dictine order.” Mr. Ferrey’s statement is true. 
But the knowledge not only was, but is still con- 
fined to a few of the illustrious order, who built 
and paid for Durham Monastic Cathedral. The 
evidence of the gentleman who has returned to the 
church of his baptism will not bear examination. 
We have a right to ask how he obtained a know- 
ledge of “a common belief among the Benedic- 
tines” ; by what means, and upon what terms. 
Only those would speak who knew nothing. It is 
the language of pleasant guesses. The very few, 
with whom from time to time the secret is lodged, 
always hold their tongues. They never speak on 
the subject. 

I have had the happiness to live in friendly and 
intimate relations with the Benedictine monks of 
the English province a great part of my life. The 
secret 1s kept inviolably, and St. Cuthbert waits 
his day. I was once in company with one of those 
who had the secret—long since gone to join his 
= patron before God. I was afterwards told, 

y a monk of the order, that his friend and mine 
had never been at Durham till after he had become 
intrusted with the secret ; but his secret directions 
were so perfect that on entering the building he at 
once walked to the place. D BP. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Rep anp Wuire Roses (4" §. xii. 4, 179, 217, 
258, 317.)\—“ Non nostrum.... tantas com- 





— lites.” The whole question at issue is now 
tween pharmacopeeia and ees ge Thave 
stated my authorities ; even Withering, the “ anti- 
quated,” is dated in my edition 1830, and Cooley, 
1864. The several pharmacopeias, French and 
British, from which I quoted are all of recent 
date, so that, for a non-medical man, I think my 
confidence was more trustworthy than a rope of 
sand. I am quite unable to decide whether the 
experience of the last ten years has proved the 
opinion held in the reign of Henry VIIL, and up 
to 1864, to be worthless ; it is purely a question of 
pharmacy and fact, which I must leave. The 
great use of “N. & Q.” is to ventilate dubious 
questions, especially those sanctioned by great 
names and long antiquity. Thanking your corre- 
spondents for their letters, I may say “Clandite 
jam rivos,” and, no doubt, your readers will add 
“sat prata biberunt.” E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


“ Proseucticus ” (4 §. xii. 208, 293.)—Mr. 
Tew is, no doubt, correct in his interpretation of 
this word. In the parish of Stoneleigh are alms- 
houses for ten poor people, endowed by Alice Lady 
Leigh, temp. Queen Elizabeth. G. L. G. 


“As warm As A Bar” (4™§. xii. 168, 215.}— 
A South Staffordshire phrase, where a slaty bit of 
coal, which will not burn but retains the heat a 
great while, is called a bat. I note also that what 
in Lancashire is called a gathercoal is in South 
Staffordshire a raker. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


J. Barciay Scrrven (4% §, xii. 183, 238,)—I 
have him before me in my mind’s eye and ear; 
his complexion was, indeed, like wash-leather 
which had never been washed, and, as O’Connell 
said, would have frightened the Killarney fish out 
of their lives ; his drone in the Four Courts, too, 
was not only endless, but to no end; and described 
to its very echo in Wilson Croker’s Metropolis. 

Let Mr. Mac Case be assured that, often as were 
my opportunities, I never saw any “ outrageous- 
ness ” in Barclay Seriven’s Orangeism ; the * good 
temper,” so candidly recognized by Mr. M., in- 
sufficient as it was to satisfy the intents of Daniel 
O'Connell, had full accord with the purposes and 
principles of the brethren. E. L. 5. 


“ A Parentuesis 1x Erernity ” (45S. xi. 504 ; 
xii. 34, 173.)—I think the Epicurean view of time 
may be added to Mr. Bares’s interesting extracts -— 
- Tempus item per se non est, sed rebus ab ipsis 

Consequitur sensus, transactum « uid sit in #v0; 

Tum, quz res instet, quid porro deinde sequatur : 

Nec per se quemquam tempus sentire fatendum est 

Semotum a rerum motu, placidaque quiete.” _ 

De Rerum Natura, i. 460. 
On this Creech’s note is,— sal 

“Qui paupertatem, bella pacem, etc., m events 

jon A graviter ferebant, Inegnificentius de tempore 
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sentiebant. Pythagoras, Heraclitus, alii corpus esse, 
Stoici vero aliquid incorporeum esse docuerunt; his 
omnibus Epicuri tentiam opponit Lucretius, quam 
accipe lector Gassendi verbis luculentius explicatum : 
tempus est eventum cogitatione dumtaxat seu mente 
sttributum rebus, prout concipiuntur in eo, in quo sunt, 
statu perseverare, aut desinere, et longiorem aut 
breviorem existentiam tueri; ac ipsam habere, habuisse, 
aut habiturz esse.”—Ed. Lemaire, T. 1, p. 220, Paris, 
1838. 

Meineke’s translation is so good that I think it 
deserves a place with the original :— 
“Selbst die zeit ist an sich nicht wirkliches; nein, der 

Verstand zieht. 
Nur von den Dingen die Form und giebt ihr ver- 
schiedene Nahmen, 

Gegenwartig, Vergangen, und fiir die Folge Zukiinftig, 

Wer kann sagen, die Zeit von andern Dingen umstande 

Ihres Ruhe, getreunt von dieser Dinge Bewegung 

Je empfunden zu haben.” 

T. 1, p. 89. Leipzig, 1795. 
H. B. C. 





U. U. Club. 

The following extract from a book in my pos- 
session, published in 1658, entitled Manchester Az 
Mondo: a Contemplation of Death and Im- 
mortality, is from a chapter headed “ What is 
Death ?” the reply to which is— 

“It is but a point of time interjected between two 
extremes—a parenthesis, which interposed, breaks no 
sense when the words meet again.” 

G. H. A. 


Pendleton. 

Saypeate Castite (4 §. viii. 353; xii. 99, 
139.)—Sir John Beauchamp of Holt, who is 
ee | the knight referred to, was the son of 
ichard Beauchamp, nephew of the first Earl of 
Warwick of this family. He was born in 1319; 
was one of the four knights whom the Black Prince 
left guardians of his son ; was, in 1384, Constable 
of Devizes Uastle, and guardian of the two im- 
prisoned sons of Charles de Blois ; was Steward of 
the Household when impeached by the Lords 
Appellants in 1387; was imprisoned in Dover 
Castle, and was beheaded on Tower Hill, May 12, 
1388. Beauchamp was a prominent member of 
the Lollard party. He married Joan, daughter 
and heir of Robert le Fitzwith, and left issue, 
John, aged ten years at his father’s death. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“Broker” (4% §. xii. 143, 195.)—I was 
perfectly well aware that the Low. Lat. broca and 
the Fr. broche had been referred to the Lat. brocchus, 
Which C. A. W. quotes as meaning a prominent 
tooth, and one who has prominent teeth ; but I 
Purposely — giving this derivation, because 

1€Z, 8.v. brocco, is evidently of opinion that 
Schwenck (Germ. Dict., p. xvi) has aw! that 
broechus has really no such meanings at all, though 

concedes that it may possibly mean “ thick or 
short lipped, so that the upper teeth are left un- 
covered.” 


I cannot see the least ground for supposing, with 
C. A. W., that abrocator has been “ manufactured 
from the English.” The verb abrocare is given by 
Ducange as in use before a.p. 1305, and I feel 
quite sure that no English word was in use at an 
earlier date than this from which abrocator could 
be derived. F. CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


“ Fanquei” (4% §, xii. 264, 311.}+-This Chinese 
term—properly written fan kwei—means simply 
“ foreign devil ”; from fan, common, vulgar, also 
foreign ; kwei, ghost, demon, devil. 

R. S. CHARNOCK. 

Gray’s Inn. 


“Tour viENT a Pornt,” &. (4 S. xii. 268, 
315.)—This sentiment is to be found in Mr. 
Disraeli’s novel, Sybil: —“ It came at last, as every- 
thing does, if men are firm and calm.”—Book iv. 
ch. ii. FLORENCE PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Cromp (4% §. xii. 209, 235, 317.)—Clome, 
signifying earthenware as contra-distinguished 
from china, is rendered classical by the Devon- 
shire poet, Peter Pindar (Wolcot), in his Post- 
script to The Royal Visit to Exeter, thus :-— 

“ How Zester Nan, by this yow zee, 
What zort of vokes gert people be: 
What's cheny thoft, is clome.” 
i.e. what is thought to be china turns out to be 
earthenware. 


3uLLEYN’s DriaLtocur: Atex. Barciay (4% 
S. xii. 161, 234, 296.)—I have not seen Bulleyn’s 
Dialogue, but presuming the extracts are correct, 
have, of course, no doubt that Bartlet, among the 
* makers,” should be read Barclay; but is it 
equally clear that in the second, at my last refer- 
rence (p. 296), where it occurs again in the same 
shape, it will bear the same interpretation ? 

The author, it has to be observed, is not here 
dealing with the writers of his day, but describing 
the allegorical picture of “ Master{ Boswell,” repre- 
senting some remarkable Christian leaders with 
their antitheses, according to his Protestant views, 
where Barclay would seem to be quite out of 
place; and the names given readily suggest a 
reference to Fox for an elucidation of the knotty 
point, “Bonner wepyng, Bartlet, grene breche.” 
Here I find that in 1556 a young Oxford student 
named Bartlet Green had fallen into the hands of 
Bp. Bonner, and was by him at first kindly treated 
and lodged in his palace, altho’, continuing 
obdurate, he was ultimately sent to the stake,—it 
may be that even the Bonners of that period might 
drop a tear for a young victim ; and supposing 
that Bulleyn may have confounded his name, and 
the printer at fault in the last word, I would ven- 
ture to suggest that the difficulty might be got 





over by discharging Barclay, and reading, Bonner 
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wepyng, Bartlet Green, brente (see Fox, folio 1684, 
vol. ‘iii. p. 521. ALEXANDER GARDYNE. 


P.S.—Bonner weeping sounds strangely : another 
look at the martyrologist’s Story of B. G. shows 
that the Bishop’s regard for the martyr found vent 
in privately beating and scourging him with rods, 
proving that Bulleyn meant whipping, and not 
weeping. 

Cutten Parish Cuurcn: Jonn Durr or 
Muvpavir (4% §. xii. 23, 114, 172.)—I have a 
deed in my possession which I think conclusively 
settles the contention as to whether or no David of 
Strathbolgie, last Earl of Athol, of that name 
(and who died about 1375, and whose Countess 
was buried at Ashford, in Kent, where her muti- 
lated brass now exists), had or had not male issue. 

This deed (which, however, is not at present be- 
fore me ; I therefore quote from recollection) is an 
information on the part of the trustees of David 
Strabolgi, John of Lincoln, and Robert, or Roger 
de Tobeline, to ascertain the heirs to his property, 
situate at Brabourne, in Kent ; Filby, West Lex- 
ham, Poswick and Holkham, in Norfolk; certain 
places in Lincoln, Mitford in Northumberland 
(David Strabolgi was Baron of Mitford Castle), 
and elsewhere; and recites that he had two 
daughters living at his death, Elizabeth and 
Philippa, each married to a Percy (brothers of 
Hotspur); and it goes on to relate that, on the 
division of his inheritance, the whole of his 
yossessions, with the exception of the Manor of 
— passed to the heirs of Elizabeth, by 
her husband, Sir Ralph, or Sir Thomas Percy, I 
forget which at this moment, and that as regards 
the Manor of Brabourne, inasmuch as the Percy, 
the first wife of Philippa Strathbolgie, died with- 
out issue, her portion of her father’s inheritance, 
viz., Brabourne Manor, went to her and her heirs 
by her second husband, Sir John Halsham (from 
Aylesham, in Norfolk), of Clothalls, in Westgrin- 
sted, and of Applesham, in Sussex. No mention 
is made of any son, or the heirs of any son, 
deceased in his father’s lifetime, and this deed 
refers only to estates in England ; but as Edward I.’s 
law, as regards the “ Disinhérités,” was still in 
active operation, it is not impossible, whilst David 
Strathbolgi preferred to reside in England, and 
thus abandon his Scotch estates, his son or sons, 
if he had any, may have sided with the Scotch, 
and have cast in his or their lot on Scottish soil, 
and not improbably changed their name, as the 
Strathbolgie Baliol, and Comyns of Badenoch, 
were a proscribed race to the Bruces and to the 
Scottish people after the war of independence 
and the renunciation by the Baliols of the crown 
of Scotland for ever. It can be proved that the 
Baliols changed their name, and as the Comyn and 
Stratbolgie me in Percies and Halshams, b 


the female line, the unpalateable names to Scottis 





ears of Strathbolgi and Comyn of Badenoch 
came to an end. The heir of the Percy who 
married Elizabeth Strathbolgi was and is so styled 
in this deed as Earl of Athol. This would scarcely 
have been the case if David Strabolgi, last earl of 
that name, had left a son, who in Scotland had 
changed his name to Duff, inasmuch as the title 
being a Scottish one, the reigning monarch would 
have been anxious, one would have supposed, to 
confer it on a faithful subject, true to his king and 
country, or at all events to have summoned him to 
the Scotch Parliament as Baron Strathbolgi or 
Baron Strathalveth, both titles borne by David 
de Strathbolgie, last and thirteenth Earl of Athol 
(Atholus in Pictish times), and which titles were 
apparently dropped, the Strathbolgies having 
elected to become English, and to reside on 
English soil, and owning fealty only to the 
English king. J. R. Scorr. 


Crortooxs (4* §. xii. 168, 219, 293.)—Creilwg 
is to be found in Thomas Richards’s, of Coychurch, 
Welsh and English Dictionary, published 1751. 
Dr. Pughe, therefore, need not have gone to Ed- 
ward Williams for it. Richards gives also a verb 
creilygu, to burn furze, but gives no clue to the 
derivation. T. C. U. 


Numismatic (4 §,. xii. 228, 294.)—I have a 
silver medal, similar in every respect to the one 
described by L. C. R., except that, in place of the 
bust of Queen Anne on the obv., it has that of 
George I., with the legend GEORGIVS . MBR. FR. ET. 
HIB. REX. Is Mr. Henrrey correct in saying 
(p. 294) that L. C. R.’s medal commemorates the 
grant of the first-fruits and tenths to the clergy? 

3ELFAST. 


Tuos. Mauve (4 §. xii. 233, 279) was the 
writer of Viator. He also wrote another piece, 
called Urbanity. This last and Wharfedale and 
Wensleydale I should be glad to possess. : 


Bradford. 


A TopocrapuicaL Socrety (4 §. xii. 186, 
315.)—I quite agree with the suggestion of J. B., 
that there is work for a topographical society. 
There are many names of local and general interest 
that deserve preserving from oblivion. They are 
in many instances of the past, almost forgotten ; 
and the very places they indicated are fast be- 
coming improved away out of knowledge and 
existence. The whereabouts of many places once 
of note can now only be guessed at. Place-names, 
those of water-courses, districts, and roads, are the 
texts of local history. Any society that would 
tabulate and define their meaning and changes, 
give descriptive record of historic sites, incidents 
or localities, illustrated by maps, plans, engravings, 
or photographs of places of note, many of which 
have been sacrificed to modern improvements, 
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would be of immense value and assistance to the 
local historian, and there are few districts that 
could not contribute. EGAR. 


“ SrmotocuE” (4 §, xii. 267, 312.)—Sinologue, 
seemingly not of native English growth but trans- 

Janted from French soil, is formed after the analogy 
of astrologue, chronologue, philologue, and probably 
other names of savants, where -logie is the ending 
in use of a word signifying the science itself. 
Compare philosophe with philosophie. 

Our language has a word retaining the crude 
form and rejecting -er, -ist, -ian, Philomath. (Poly- 
glot, besides its present sense, once meant a linguist. 
Acrobat is of very modern coinage. These, as well 
as Aéronaut, have been imported from the French, 
-glotte, -bate, -naute.) To this may be added our 
sometime academic word Harry-soph (épicodos 
or } dpicodos), now alas! only to be dug out by 
excavators of old Cambridge Calendars. 

“Henry Sophister” is the form acknowledged 
after Fuller and others) by Grose, in his “ Local 
Proverbs of Cambridgeshire,” Provincial Glossary, 
p. 154, ed. 1811. It seems however to have been 
substituted for the true form by a kindred spirit 
to that which for joking gave us Josephus Rex, also 


known to students of Grose. See Dictionary of 


the Vulgar Tongue, under JoserH. “Soph” has 
been preserved to ordinary readers by Pope, 
Dunciad, ii. 379, but is nowadays all but obsolete 
among Cambridge men, who, not ignoring Fresh- 
man and Questionist, for Junior (Senior) Soph say 
Second-year (Third-year) man. 

“Soph” may be, and probably is, an abbreviation 
of Sophister ; but I think this will hardly apply 
to “Harry-soph,” admitting withal that épico- 
duets would receive some countenance from 
dexvoropirrys, and still more from an older 
word (somewhat boldly coined, as sundry others, 
by Aristophanes) petewpooodicris. 

CHARLES THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 

Lorp Lytretton does not seem to be aware 
that this is a French word, and as such perfectly 
correct. Where we say geologist, philologist, Egypt- 
ologist, the French say géologue, philologue, Eqypt- 
ologue. Sinologue means simply a Chinese scholar, 
and its proper equivalent in English would be 
sinologist, a very excellent word, and one which 
Ishould be glad to see brought into use. 

R. C. Curipers. 
Clanricarde Gardens. 





Miscellanesus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Quarterly Review. No. 270. (Murray.) 
Waits, to many readers, the political article, ‘“‘ The 
Programme of the Radicals,” will have supreme interest, 
there are not a few who will be irresistibly attracted by 
the paper on “The English Pulpit,” in which the main 








feature is the acknowledgment of the existence of 
doubt in religious matters, as a consequence of 
inquiry, and that to ignore it in the pulpit is disastrous, 
“because it separates the doubting element from the 
religious one, and establishes enmity between them. 
Let doubt be recognized where it cannot be answered. 
The certainties which most nearly concern us will 
always remain.” Attractive as the other articles 
are, especially “‘ Voltaire” and “ English Dictionaries,” 
the absorbing interest of the present number is centred 
in the religious and political articles. 


The City of the Lost, and other Short Allegorical Sermons. 
(Oxford, J. Parker & Co.) 

Is the power of the pulpit now in its decadence? This 
is a disputed point, which, we venture to think, can only 
receive a true solution at the hands of our descendants. 
The question might be put in another form; will the 
printed sermons of our greatest living preachers stand 
the test of time? will they be referred to as very models 
of their kind by our children’s children, or will it turn out, 
after all, that the interest created by them was purely 
ephemeral? The great fault of sermons of the present 
day is acknowledged on all hands to be their length; 
why, then, will not bishops and examining chaplains 
impress this on candidates for orders, as one to be 
particularly avoided? It seems to us that the favourite 
plan of division into three heads, with each head possibly 
subdivided, should be given up as much as possible,— 
should be reserved, say, for state occasions only. In 
keeping to the text—after all, the most important 
point to be had in view, —consists the great merit 
of the little volume now before us, which has reached a 
second edition. These sermons deserve all the good 
words that have been spoken of them, and they are 
admirable, not only on account of their quality but 
quantity also. The authors may rest assured that their 
appeals to head and heart are by no means the less 
effective because the imagination is more particularly 
addressed by them, and that they have committed a 
most welcome innovation on the dreary form in which 
sermons nowadays are too often cast. 


What a House should be versus Death in the House. A 
Companion Book to Healthy Homes, and How to make 
Them. By William Bardwell. (Dean & Son.) 

Tue writer has here set himself the task of recounting 

the evils of house-building as pursued at the present day 

and no one can doubt that they are legion—together with 
the remedies he would apply. Of these latter, many 
appear sensible enough, and so simple, that one cannot 
but wonder, at first thoughts, why they are not generally 
applied. The only explanation seems to be, that all 
building operations, large or small, throughout the land, 
whether antbes or secular buildings, have fallen into 
the hands of so few architects that they have not 
the time sufficient to look into and carry out that detail 
which is necessary to the enjoyment of health and 
comfort. However, the remedy lies with the public, who, 
by employing a greater number of heads, can, if they like, 
obtain the advantage of that practical common sense 
which exists, but only needs to be called forth for use. 

Mr. Bardwell does not seem to be aware that the two 

great metropolitan churches are excepted from the 

operations of the Intramural Burials Act. 


A_New Biographical Dictionary. Containing Concise 
Notices of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries ; 
and more particularly of Distinguished Natives of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

THE well-appreciated author of Athena Cantabrigienses 

has rendered fresh and important service to the public in 

this excellent dictionary. Condensation is a difficult 
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matter, even with men practised in making the most of 
details in the least possible space. Mr. Cooper is a 
master in this art. The work before us exceeds 1,200 
ages. The type is small, but very clear; and as a 
00k of reference, the clear minuteness of the print is a 
double merit, as it affords space for more lines than could 
be compassed by larger type, and the eye is not fatigued 
by reading it. The only objection we can offer is, that 
man’s religion is viewed from a particular point, and 
judgment is pronounced by a judge, who, in this case, 
has no jurisdiction. Ali else is excellent. 


Tue sale announced in our columns to take place at 
the Messrs. Hodgson’s rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C., for the 11th inst. and following days, 
contains, amongst the usual standard works of recent 
date, a few examples of early printed books which 
will interest some of your readers. Wynkyn de Worde, 
Pynson, Jéhan Petit, and other early typographers 
are represented (two on vellum); LElzevir, Aldine, 
and other classics; and a few choice engravings by 
Raphael, Morghen, Strange, Xc., are included in the 
collection, which was made by a gentleman (lately 
deceased) during many years’ sojourn on the Continent. 
We may also mention some valuable topographical and 
antiquarian works from the library of the late Samuel 
Turner, Esq. (one of the oldest benchers of Gray’s Inn). 


Tas Appison Portrait at Hottanp Hovss.—M. D. 
writes: “The doubts which prevail as to whether the 
supposed portrait of Addison be not really the portrait of 
Sir Andrew Fountain, lead me to send you a ‘squeeze’ in 
gutta-percha from the obverse of an electrotyped medal 
(I have not the reverse), bearing the inscription ‘ Andreas 
Fountain Eq. Amat.’ There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that it is a genuine portrait of the individual, and, being 
in profile, affords the most defined outline of the features. 
Has this medal been compared with Kneller’s portrait of 
Addison? To me the projecting mouth and somewhat 
retreating chin present irreconcilable differences with 
the oil portrait, of which I possess the engravings by 
Houbraken, Goldar, and Schiavonetti.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose 
Baxen’s Nontuamrronsmine. Vol. Il 
Wanted by Mr. C. W. Sutton, 63, Egerton Street, Hulme. 


Published by George Vickers. 
By J. Bradshaw Walker 
Wanted by Secretary, Temperance Library, Hull. 


Ccriosity Boon, or any odd numbers. 
Sraino Leaves or Prose anv Porrry 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Epor.— We do not remember any passage in the Old 
English dramatists that answers exactly to that of which 
you are in search. After all, you probably will find it 
nearer our own time. For example :— 

— “ To live 

On means not yours—be brave in silks and laces, 

Gallant in steeds ; splendid in banquets ; all 

Not yours. Given, uninherited, unpaid for ; 

This is to be a trickster; and to filch 

Men’s art and labour, which to them is wealth, 

Life, daily bread ; j—quitting all scores with ‘ Friend, 

You're troublesome !’ Why this, forgive me, 

Is what, when done with a less dainty grace, 

Plain folks call ‘ Theft !’” Richelieu, Act i. sc. 2, 





Senex, while obligingly se sending us the French version 
of Not a drum w ool, Wexchener: ith Wet aan 
through Hyde Abbey School, Winchester, with Wol 
passu, for two years” ; and that “in 1807 Wolfe carried 
off the prize for English verse.” 

M. H. R.—Sir Henry Holland's evidence at the 
“trial” of Queen Caroline (whom he had attended when 
she was travelling as Princess of Wales) was brief, but in 
her favour. 

We shall be glad to hear from R. W. D., 
lation is of the best quality. 

T. S. T.—Pestalozzi was born at Turin, 1746. He 
died, 1827. 

E. L.— We cannot answer this query. 

E. T. (Patching).—Forwarded to Mr. 


if the trans. 


Thoms. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








SIR EDWIN LANDSEER 
This day, 8vo. price Sixpence, 


\HE ARTIST, a GREAT MORAL TEACHER, 
A Sermon delivered in St. pat 's Cathedral on Sunday, October 
, on the occasion of the FI AL of SIR EDWIN LAND 
CR, R.A. By JAMES AUGUSTUS HESSEY, D.C.L., Preacher 
» the Hon. Society of Gray's Inn, and Prebendary of St. Paul's 
Printed by Request 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HAPMAN’S HOMER’S ODYSSEY nis now 

Repeated, with a New Introduction, 2 vols. LIAD, 

Is. 128. BATTLE of the FROGS and MICE, HESIOD,  MUSBUS, 
te 1. 68. may also be had. 

J. RUSSELL SMITH, 3%, 


Soho Square, London. 


Second and Revised Edition, 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 158. ; Large Paper, 
post Svo. 1l. 28. 6d. cloth, 
A MORT D’'ARTHUR.—The HISTORY of 

4 KING ARTHUR and the KNIGHTS of ie nowne 2a 
Compiled by Sir THOMAS MALORY, Knight. 

Edition of 14634, with Introduction and Notes, by THOMAS WRIGHT, 
M.A., P.S.A. 

The only Uncastrated Edition. Several others have a ; but 
they all have been abridged or adapted to the capacity of Young Ladies 
and Gentlemen. It is the storehouse of the Legends which Tennyson, 
Morris, Westwood, Lytton, and others have turned into Poetry. 

J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London. 


A COMPANION TO “KING ARTHUR.” 
In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 15a. ; Large Paper, 11. 28. 6d. 


MADIS of GAUL.—The RENOWN 
LA” ROMANCE of AMADIS of GAUL. By VASCO LOBEIRA. 


NED 


Version of GARCIORDONEZ DE 
MONT ALVO, by ROBE RT sc SOUTHEY, A New Edition. 
*Amadis of Gaul” is among prose what “ Orlando Purioso” is 
among metrical romances ; not the oldest of its kind, but the best. 
J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Translated from the 





FIELD'S 
PATENT “QOZOKERIT” CANDLES 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 


IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and Sold Everywhere. 








